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Two New Supplementary Readers 


Tiary of Plymouth 35 cents 


Ruth of Boston 35 cents 


By James Otis 


ritten by one of the most popular authors of juvenile books, 
these supplementary readers tell the stories of the Ply- 
mouth Colony, and of the early days of Boston, as seen 
through the eyes of two little girls, The incidents are nearly all 
historical facts, but are only suchas children might netice or 
learn by hearsay. The books give interesting accounts of the daily 
home life of the colonists, and tell of the building of their first 
dwellings, of encounters with Indians both friendly and unfriendly, 
‘of the starting of the schools, of the long hours of preaching in the 
meeting house, of feast days and fast days, and of the household 
duties. The style is as charming as that of fairy tales, and the 
beoks afford a good knowledge of the beginnings of New England, 
while at the same time furnishing reading as interesting as any 
story book. The volumes, which are intended for third, fourth, 
and fifth year pupils, are liberally illustrated with attractive pen 
sand ink drawings. 
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BOYVILLE, By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





Thomas Normal 
Training School 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Physical Training 
Drawing Domestic Science 
Penmanship Manual Training 


The ability of this School to obtain good # 
paying positions for its graduates has 
been one factor in its growth and success, 
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Original -- Vital -- Practical -- Successful 
GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


These books are the best language texts published. 
life and spirit; rich ia literary material; logical in arrangement and 
original in ways and means of giving the pupil something to say 
and of teaching him how to say it in good, clear, effective English. 


Book One, 324 pages, 45 cents, 


_ Ahistory of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in Lis 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 












TOLEDO, OHIO 












They are full of 


Book Two, 385 pages, 60 cents. 
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SPAULDING AND MILLER’S 


~ GRADED 


SCHOOL 
SPELLER 


BOOKS I--VII. A Book for Each Grade of School 
Emphatically Endorsed in New Englend 


U. G. Wheeler, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, 
Mass.: The most satisfactory speller now before 
the public. 

Annie 0. S. Clemons, Baltimore Street Primary 
School, Lynn, Mass.: It is the best spelling book 
I have yet seen. 

Clifton E. Wass, Superintendent of Schools, Sang- 
erville, Me.: The Graded Spellers have appealed 
to me strongly. Iama firm advocate of the graded 
system of spelling. 

Elia R. Avery, Principal of Taylor School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: I have examined the spellers thor- 
oughly and think they are the best I have ever 
seen. 

Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education for 
the State of Vermont: The list of words has been 
selected with care, the arrangement is attractive, 
and the difficulties are approached in an easy and 
gradual manner. 
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“Our national health is physically our greatest national asset. 
To prevent any possible deterioration of the American stock 
should be a national ambition.’’-—Theodore Roosevelt. 


BULLETIN NO. II. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript: 


“Filling a place occupied by no other volume, the 
PRIMER OF SANITATION is a newcomer into the 
literature of its subject. The author, professor of 
biology in the College of William and Mary, evi- 
dently is most thoroughly at home in his subject. 
He follows with interest the efforts to teach sanita- 
tion, and he marks the lack of an elementary study 
of the question. His book tells in simple language 
about the disease germs and the cells of the body... 
fundamental principles to teach whether to children 
or grown-ups, and if they can be appreciated prop- 
erly cannot fail to be important in the decrease of 
disease. ‘The first great rule for prevention is to 
destroy the germs that come from the bodies of 
the sick,’ Professor Ritchie goes on to say—another 
fundamental principle little observed by common 
people to-day. 

“The book is a capital one and ought to be in every 
household.” 





A sample copy wiil be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


World Book Company 
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A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 








AN IDEAL NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


(Editorial.] 


There are several varieties of normal training 
schools for practice, and we have no disposition to 
pretend to decide as between the various schemes, 
because the best working of any scheme produces, 
good results. We speak now of one normal train- 
ing school that has ideal conditions. 

The building itself is on a new plan and is a gem. 





DR. D. B. WALDO, 


Principal Western Michigan 
State Normal School’ Kala- 
mazoo. 


It is a building by itself, but it is only twenty feet 
from the normal school building. 

There are two: stories and an above-ground 
basement, making practically three stories, but no 
class has occasion to work or be in more than two 
stories in any one day. 

On each floor there is a large central hallway, 
large enough for the assembling of the entire 
school, and the classrooms are about this, making 
eight rooms of various kinds on each floor. The 
simplicity and effectiveness of this arrangement 
cannot be fully explained. 

In the basement one room is especially set apart 
for play. The concrete floor is sunk three feet, so 
as to. give room for basket ball and some appa- 
ratus. 

The whole basement is devoted to manual and 
physical training. There is the best of domestic 
science equipment in both cooking and sewing. 
There is an admirable plant for woodworking, 
another for printing and bookbinding, another for 
photography. 

The work in cooking and sewing begins in the 
third grade, the class having the two in alternate 
weeks for the year. The cooking teaches much of 
arithmetic deliberately through the measuring. 
Fractions are skilfully taught. In the fourth 
grade there is cooking and no sewing. In the 
fifth and sixth both are taught all the year, and in 
the seventh neither. 

The pottery room is the best I have seen. It is 
for clay work with little children and for the mak- 


ing of real pottery by the older ones. They do 
their own firing, having a kiln that cost $175. 

The work in athletics is exceptionally well done. 
There are three athletic teachers for the normal 
and training schools. One man has all the work 
with the men in the normal school and with the 
boys of the training school above the fifth grade. 





ERNEST BURNHAM, 
Director of the Department of 
Rural Schools, Western State 
Normal school Kalamazoo, Mich 


There are two women. athletic teachers who have 
all pupils as high. as the fifth grade and all girls 
and women in the normal and training schools. 

The teachers in the training school are selected 
with great care, choosing the best grade teacher, 
in their estimation, from each of several cities like 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Grand 
Rapids. In order to get them they pay for grade 
teachers as high as $1,200 or $1,300. 

In the central hallway of the basement lunch- 
eons are served to about 150 teachers and pupils 
of the normal school and training school. The 
charge for sandwiches is but a cent, hot chocolate 
three cents, soup four cents. 

I have never seen so much closet space. Every 
standard room has two large closets. Every room 
has hot and cold water, and every grade has a gas 
stove. 

The eighth grade has elementary science ad- 
mirably taught, the rooms being equipped there- 
for in every way. 

All this is at the Western Michigan State Normal 
school at Kalamazoo; D. B. Waldo, principal. 
Thé school is but six years old. The site is re- 
markably attractive, being the entire crown of a 
hill, a lot of twenty acres, the rear half of which is 
a beautiful wild grove of native woods and shrubs. 
The three noble buildings, above the lot, have 
cost $200,000. Of this, $60,000 went into the 
training school building, and $10,000 into its 
equipment. 

The gymnasium is one of the best in the entire 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, 





West, being 119 feet long, sixty-eight 
feet wide, with all desirable apparatus, 
and a swimming pool, sixty-two by eighteen 
feet. 

The first year the enrollment was 232, the sec- 
ond 400, the third 815, the fourth 927, the fifth 
1,265, including, of course, the summer session, 
which is a part of the school work for which 


credits are given. In the regular school year the 
enrollment is 600. 

The distinctive feature of this school, above that 
of any other school so far as we know, is the 
rural school phase of the normal and training 
school, under the leadership of Ernest Burnham, 
who has an international reputation in this line, 
but that is a story all by itself. 
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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS.— (IL) 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, 
[Educational Review, January, 1910.] 


Dr. W. T. Harris had long been an admirer of 
Emerson, and on terms of intimacy with Alcott 
and Sanborn. He had been importuned in the 
the West to expand the circle of the Kant Club, 
and seek a habitat and a time when those who had 
become interested in philosophy might pursue 
their studies. The Concord School of Philosophy 
grew up because of similar importunities from 
those who looked upon Dr. Harris as a guide to 
their studies and thinking. The idea of this 
school originated in the brain of Emerson. 
Though Alcott and Sanborn fell in with this idea, 
it is believed that the insistence and energy of H. 


K. Jones of Indiana brought about the establish-- 


ment of this school at Concord in the spring of 
1879. It was natural, therefore, that Dr. Harris 
should locate in Concord, Mass. Alcott, Sanborn, 
and Harris were the real heads of the faculty— 
“What is sought in the discussion at Concord is 
not an absolute unity of opinion, but a general 
agreement in the manner of viewing philosophic 
truth and applying it to the problems of life. . .. 
The aim of the faculty has been to bring together 
a few of those persons who, in America, have pos- 
sessed a desire to pursue the paths of speculative 
philosophy. To encourage these students to com- 
municate with each other what they have learned 
and meditated, and to illustrate by a constant refer- 
ence to poetry and the higher literature those 


‘ideas which philosophy presents.” 


During the life of this school, from 1879 to 1884, 
the faculty embraced many brilliant names, among 
them Benjamin Peirce, Noah Porter, McCosh, 
Howison, Alcott, Sanborn, Albee, Davidson, 
Snider, Jones, Julia Ward Howe, Edna Cheney, 
Soldan, Mead, John Bascom, and William James. 
Dr. Harris’s life in Concord and his services to the 
new school widened his sphere of influence greatly. 
The opportunity presented to those thoughtful 
teachers who came to Concord in the search after 
truth, and to those who followed in the infrequent 
meetings at Davidson’s camp, in the Adirondacks, 
bore rich fruits in the teachers’ literature of the 
next decade. Indeed, Dr. Harris’s labors here 
and in St. Louis made possible our present re- 
spectable advance towards the creation and sup- 
port of a literature of which teachers need not be 
ashamed. 

In New England Dr. Harris received a cordial 
welcome;.he became president of the famous 
Massachusetts School Masters’ Club; he was in 
demand wherever teachers were gathered to- 
gether. He charmed and influenced the public 
school men of New England, even more than he 
did those in the new West. His influence there, 
however, was naturally on a different plane, and 
rather in the direction of coalescing certain scat- 
tered groups than in constructive work. It was 
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a delight for Massachusetts to present the name of 


her adopted son for appointment as commissioner 
of education. He recreated the bureau of educa- 
tion, making it an institution of the highest impor- 
tance and potency both at home and abroad. He 
never believed in centralizing power in the bureau 
of education, but his marvelous personality 
through his addresses and reports permeated the 
thinking on educational questions through the 
length and breadth of the world. His scholarship, 
his knowledge of the schools of other lands, his 
broad-mindedness, his individual charm of manner, 
through the impression he created on his foreign 
visitors, did much to exalt the American school 
and the American schoolmaster in the eyes of both 
the old and new world. 

No sketch of Dr. Harris’s influence upon his 
times can be complete without some reference to 
the marvelous scope of his intellectual activities. 
He came out of Yale with an appetite for lan- 
guages,—the example of Elihu Burritt, he told me 
once, impressed him greatly. Like most of the 
precocious boys at college, he wanted to do some- 
thing else than that which was assigned to him. 
With his grip over languages—the Oriental group 
of languages particularly interested him—he 
wished to devote himself to comparative philology. 
Yale probably thought him not prepared for this, 
but his dreams and his accomplishments in this 
field may account to those who did not know him 
intimately for his selection by the publishers as 
editor, under Noah Porter, of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, and editor-in-chief of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. The range of his 
intellectual activities was phenomenal. I was 
continually discovering some new avenue of 
human endeavor which he had explored. Calling 
on him one evening in Washington, I found a 
young friend who had called on Dr. Harris to have 
him look over the model of a new air-brake for use 
on railway trains. Our conversation took a wide 
range; this young man was a chess player; Dr. 
Harris reached up to one of the shelves in his 
study, pulled down a rare work on chess, spoke in- 
cidentally of his once great interest in the game, 
and gave it to his young friend. At this same 
meeting he told me of his early fondness for 
mathematics, and related with glee the prizes he 
had gained at college for excellence in mathe- 
matics. 

The Academy of Science in St. Louis was an old 
established and able body of men. Dr. Harris 
early shared in their discussions. His fugitive 
papers before that body during the sixties on vari- 
ous phenomena in the domain of science were _of 
very high character, and gained for him the confi- 
dence of men like Eads, Flad, and Smith, who later 
gained national reputation as mechanical engi- 
neers. With Ira Divoll, he instituted and founded 
the public school library of St. Louis, giving this 
then much opposed idea his ardent support and 
fostering care until it developed into its present 
prominent relation to the life of the city. 

His incursion into the fields of philosophy was 
followed by an intensive study of art, then of 
music, then of economics, with its many related 
sub-topics. In the seventies he had written an 
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article for a technical journal, explaining the 
movements and operations of the gyroscope. In 
the later seventies he had been quoted on the floor 
of the House of Commons; in Leipzig, Edinburgh, 
Paris, and Bonn, by the early eighties he was 
recognized as belonging to that galaxy of minds 
not separated by nationality. In the eighties his 
reply to the fallacies of Henry George gave him a 
reputation among publicists. I have been allowed 
to read an unpublished manuscript of his which, to 
my mind, is the most complete answer to the argu- 
ments and fallacies of Carl Marx yet written on the 
subject. At.my last interview with him in Wash- 


‘ington he handed me a clipping from the Washing- 


ton Post, embodying his views on the currency 
question in the United States. His mind was not, 
however, that of an encyclopedist ; it was the mind 
of a specialist. He had little patience with general 
information; he always went to the bottom of 
things, and more than any man I ever knew, he 
kept in touch with each branch of knowledge that 
he had exploited. 
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NOTABLE BURBANK LETTER. 


[Elizabeth Towne, editor of The Nautilius, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., published in a recent issue a letier from Lu- 
ther Burbank which is of such universal interest that we 
gladly print that which is of special interest to our 
readers. } 





Money considerations are nothing whatever to 
me at the present time. All I desire is to wiggle 
out of all the work I possibly can in order to do 
more important work; and I do a great deal of 
wiggling I assure you, for which I have from ten 
to thirty helpers to help me wiggle. 

I need not tell what, perhaps, possibly I have 
told you before, that the Carnegie Institution 
takes up an hour of each day in dictating for a ten- 
volume cyclopedia in regard to my experiments; 
that another publishing company are harassing me 
for copy for six to ten volumes for them. 

As to my health, I am glad to tell you about it, 
as you desire. I was a frail, nervous child, and 
had a sunstroke and various other matters which 
nearly wound up my existence about the time I 
was twenty, but this, no doubt, with the study of 
medicine, new thought, and such matters, may 
have lengthened out my life in the end, for. I had 
to learn one thing—that is, to take care of myself, 
and I have never failed to take as good care as 
possible of myself from that time to this. My 
health and ability to work has increased steadily 
for the last forty years, so that now I am able to 
turn off more work in a month than I could ever 
turn off.at twenty-five in a year and work less 
hours, for during my life I have put in all the 
hours in serious work that strength would. allow 
and sometimes have gone greatly beyond this. 

As to my living outdoors a great deal, as you 
mention, I used to live outdoors and work with my 
men for health and happiness’ sake, and to ob- 
serve the experiments as they progressed, fully 
six, or seven, or eight hours a day. I have the last 
few years, owing to the tremendous interest 
taken in my work by all classes of human beings, 
from all countries and from all climates, had to 
spend a large part of my time writing and talking 
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andoors. This, I find, does not agree with my 
health by any means, yet I manage to keep as 
chealthy as most business men. 

As to society of any kind, I gave that up long 
ago. I go out toa lecture or to an entertainment 
perhaps four or five times per annum, go to 
church about once in two years, and rarely take a 
vacation, and to pay for this I have to take an 
extra pull about a month, for every day that I am 
gone, to catch up. 

I am not financially obliged to do anything, as 
my tastes are extremely simple, and can make ten 


‘ thousand dollars per month lecturing if I were 


‘willing to leave my present work, which I think 
not best to leave at present, as it is just culminat- 
ing in trees, fruits, plants, and flowers which will 
be of tremendous and far-reaching value to the 
human race. 

Would like to make it clear that the Carnegie 
people do not give $10,000 a year as a gift, by 
any means. The avowed object of the trustees 
was “to capture Burbank for the benefit of sci- 
ence,” as my work had not been described in its 
scientific aspects heretofore, and I dictate daily 
through a large portion of the year—the 
first volumes will probably be published 
within a year or so by the institute. The 
‘payments made are to allow me to _ have 
time to leave my ordinary work and to 
pay the help which is necessary to carry on 
‘further scientific experiments for the benefit of the 
Carnegie Institution. This, many people do not 
understand, and imagine the money is thrown into 
my lap for my own personal use,—none of which is, 
~under any circumstances, used for such a purpose. 

It was not my desire to receive this fund, but 
some of my friends who knew the value of my 
-work, here in California and Washington, D. C., 


-obtained the grant for me, and I accepted it with 


many misgivings, and really at the present time I 


personal happiness if I had never had anything to 


-do with it, for it has changed my line of operations 
quite considerably and has made me thousands of 
envious persons among horticulturists and florists, 
who, if they knew the facts, would send me bless- 
ings rather than cursings, which they seem disposed 


: 

i ‘ 

feel that it would have been far better for my own 
‘todo. ‘But no damage is done to anybody. It is 


natural for people to be envious, and especially of 
a person who is somewhat prominent in their eyes 
and engaged in the same line of work. These 


-envious people have brought out some facts, and 


facts are all that is of any value in the end, and 


‘are the only foundation for anyone to build on. 


False statements are made like smoke,—disagree- 


-able at the time, but not affecting the foundation. 


Faithfully yours, 
Luther Burbank. 


———_—____#-- 9-0-@-e--9-«- 
W.S.M., North Carolina: I feel that your Jour- 





~-nal of Education is verily one of the necessities— 


something that I cannot very well do without. 


He who does well each day the work before him 


“is first to be called to a higher place—The Pro- 
sgressive Teacher. 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Now ere I slept, my prayer had been that I might see 
my way 

To do the will of Christ, our Lord and Master, day by 
day; 

And with this prayer upon my lips, I knew not what I 
dreamed, 

But suddenly the world of night a pandemonium seemed. 

From forest, and from slaughter house, from bull ring, 
and from stall, 

There rose an anguished ery of pain, a lond, appealing 
eall; 

As man—the dumb beast’s next of kin—with gun, and 
whip, and knife, 

Went pleasure-seeking through the earth, blood-bent on 
taking life. , 

From trap, and cage, and house, and zoo, and street, that 
awful strain 

Of tortured creatures rose and swelled the orchestra of 
pain. 

And then methought the gentle Christ appeared to me, 
and spoke: 

“T called you, but ye answered not’—and in my fear 
I woke. 


Again I slept. I seemed to climb a hard, ascending 
track; 

And just behind me !abored one whose patient face was 
black. 

I pitied him; but hour by hour he gained upon the path; 

He stood beside me, stood upright—and then I turned 
in wrath. 

“Go back!’ I cried. “What right have you to walk be- 
side me here? 

For you are black, and I am white.” 1 paused, struck 
dumb with fear. 

For lo! the black man was not there, but Christ stood in 
his place; 

And oh! the pain, the pain, the pain that looked from 
that dear face. ; 


Then next I heard the roar of mills; and moving through 
the noise, 

Like phantoms in an underworld, were little girls and 
boys. 

Their backs were bent, their brows were pale, their eyes 
were sud and old; 

But by the labor of their hands greed added gold to gold. 

Again the Presence and the Voice:, “Behold the crimes 
I see, 


‘As ye have done it unto these, so have ye done to me.” 


Now ' when I woke, the air was rife with that sweet, 
rhythmic din 

Which tells the world that Christ has come to save man- 
kind from sin. 

And through the open door of church and temple passed 
a throng, 

To worship Him with bended knee, with sermon, and 
with song. 

But over all I heard the cry of hunted, mangled things; 

Those creatures which are part of God, though they have 
hoofs and wings. 


I saw in mill, and mine, and shop, the little slaves of 
greed; 


T heard the strife of race with race, all sprung from one 
God-seed. 
And then I bowed my head in shame, and in contrition 
cried— 
“Lo, nf eae pea hundred years, Christ still is cruci- 
—Copyrighted by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Used by per- 
mission of Everybody's Magazine. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF BACKWARD AND DIFFER- 
ENTIATED CHILDREN BASED ON THE CAUSE 
OF FAILURE.—(L.) 

BY MARGARET I. MAGUIRE) 

Supervising Principal, Wharton Combined School, Philadelphia. 


About 4 per cent. of children enrolled in classes 
in the public schools are not progressing under the 
regular course of study, and in reviewing the ca- 
pacity of children in the schools we find the high 
grade normal child at one extreme while the hope- 
lessly backward marks the other extreme. Between 
these fall the varying grades and types of mind 
down to the group that fails to get training from 
the ordinary class work. The failure of this group 
is an inevitable result that comes from handling 
children in masses. If a child’s mind varies from 
the usual type or falls below the average in percep- 
tion, retentiveness, and general power, it is not 
possible to reach him unless he gets individual help 
of a character not possible in the regularly graded 
class. 

Education is essentially a matter of thought 
process, andin whatever way this may be carried 
on the child is being educated. For uniformity 
and as an aid to the teachers engaged with num- 
bers of children graded on the basis of time of en- 
trance and progress in the classes, a course of 
study is essential. In considering the amount and 
kind of information a given child must gather and 
the possible result of the effort so expended, the 
makers of the courses of study have in mind a 
rather high type of normal child, one mentally and 
physically right. It is almost impossible to antici- 
pate all type and degrees of mentality except 
within a well-defined range, and the limitation of a 
uniform course of study for large groups is clearly 
marked. There are necessarily children that are 
not reached, and for whom a reasonable repeti- 
tion of the same elements of knowledge will not 
bring about sustained effort sufficient to result in 
mind training. 

These “unreached” children were removed 
from the regular classes in the Wharton school 
and have been studied for a period extending over 
one year anda half. The enrollment of the school 
averages seventeen hundred and during the ex- 
istence of the class sixty ,children have been 
trained. At first each child presented an indi- 
vidual difficulty, and it has taken constant observa- 
tion to make a classification that would suggest 
any line of procedure for the betterment of such 
children. 

The study of the cause of failure has resulted ina 
classification which may facilitate the treatment to 
be applied to these “unreached” pupils. In the 
first selection from thirty-eight classes the failures 
most quickly found and those seemingly most 
flagrantly neglected proved to have a marked 
special sense deficiency. Out of twenty-one se- 
lected, seventeen had eye defects. The first work 
was to correct the eye defect, glasses being pre- 
scribed by a leading eye specialist. After the 
glasses had been given, the special class teacher, 
by carefully-applied training and patient sympathy, 
led the boys and girls to use their powers of 
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thought in sucha way that their minds were 
awakened in the right direction. The pupils de- 
veloped such interest in learning as made possible 
their success later in a regular class within their 
mental range. The improvement in this group 
has been more rapid and more permanent than im 
any succeeding selected group. The correction of 
the visual defect in all cases marked a point at 
which improvement was noticed. The mere cor- 
réction would not have caused a forward move- 
ment unless it had been followed by special train-- 
ing and awakening of the mind by specially di- 
rected effort to give the child confidence in him- 
self. The years of previous failure had aceus- 
tomed these children to an attitude of mind that 
expected failure. The attention was at its lowest, 
and the methods of attracting and holding it were 
the result of special individual study on the part of 
the teacher. 

The means employed in a large number of cases 
was hand work. In some instances the hand-power 
and attention were so low that the child could not 
cut a simple geometric figure. By carefully 
graded manual exercises the interest period grew 
in length, and the power of abstraction developed 
with it. The report of the previous grade teacher 
in each case had been—very deficient work. All 
had been over time in the grade, or the previous 
grade promotion had been made on time spent in 
the grade rather than on accomplishment. Thir- 
teen of this first selection were returned within am 
average period of five months to a grade as far 
advanced as that from which they were selected. 
Four left for the usual reasons—removal from 
district, etc. Four were placed in higher grades, 
and the remaining group is doing the regular 
work of that grade from which they were 
first selected because of inability to do any 
work. 

Typical of this group are two boys graded as 
idiots of somewhat middle type before they entered 
the class. This grading was done by an expert 
psychologist. These boys had been fifteem 
months in first grade in this school under carefuf 
teachers, and had not responded to the most ele- 
mentary appeals of first-grade work. That is, they 
could not read a word and the most elementary 
number combinations were not remembered. 
The eye defect in both children was corrected, and 
the study of each case was begun in the special 
class in February, 1908. The removal of the 
strain on the children’s eyes caused a marked im- 
provement in their self-control. 

The next step was to direct the manual activities 
so that their attention and interest might be 
awakened and the way prepared for effective men- 
tal activities. Some boards and nails and a ham- 
mer were the only apparatus at hand, and with 
these the teacher went to work. Slowly the child’s 
attention grew daily stronger and the learning of 
words and number combinations became relatively 
easy. From a report made in October, 1908, both 
boys had been re-graded in a second-year class, 
and the grade teacher reported conduct and work 
as good. The history of these boys had they been 
left in their regular classes would have been one of 
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retrogression rather than progression. Their 
story is typical of this group. ~ © 

Seven of this first group of twenty-one had 
either certain or suspected deafness reported by 
the school physician. The training in habits of at- 
tention had a remarkable effect in making more 
alert the hearing of these children. Among this 
smaller group was a girl who had entered the 
Wharton school two years and a half before the 
organization of the special class. She could not 
enunciate words, and seemed somewhat deaf. 
These conditions were the result of scarlet fever 
in babyhood. I placed her in the first grade, and 
by contact with the children Mary gathered a 
limited spoken vocabulary. At the end of two 
years she had assimilated practically none of the 
formal instruction of the class and it was with a 
hope that the more advanced work of the second 
year might appeal to her that I placed Mary in that 
grade. She was well above the average age, but 
not up to the mental status of the children in sec- 
ond year. The mistake of believing that 
because a child has been two years. or 
longer in any given grade she must be 
sent on to the next higher grade was 
most pronounced in this instance. The work of 
the class of second year was so far beyond Mary’s 
ability that there resulted a loss of interest so 
great that she seemed to lose the power to hear, 
and her teacher was convinced the child was deaf. 
From June to February the backward movement 
went on. In February Mary was entered among 
the first in the special class. Her progress was 
remarkable. She learned to talk, and by atten- 
tion learned to hear. She had not understood the 
teacher in the regular class, and had developed the 
habit of not expecting to hear or to understand. 
This brought about a condition that seemed to be 
almost total deafness. The problem of the spe- 
cial class teacher was to change Mary’s mental at- 
titude—to direct her attention to things that she 
could accomplish. She was made to repeat words 
and then sentences which were made more com- 
plex in proportion to the power of attention and 
interest developed from day to day. To furnish 
opportunity to do things with her hands was the 
strongest mode of appeal to her mind. Her 
teacher gave Mary directions about cutting out a 
picture from a book and mounting it on a card, 
and taught her to follow the direction thus given. 
Later the interest in doing something with her 
hands held Mary’s attention and trained her 
memory. From these simple manual exercises 
she was gradually led into more and more com- 
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plex manual problems and incidentally taught to 
read and count. The primary purpose of the 
teacher’s mind was not to teach her pupil to read 
and to count,but to put the child’s mind in an 
attitude of receptivity. 

In September, 1908, just eight months after en- 
tering the special class, Mary’s mind was ready 
for second-year work, and she was returned to a 
second-year grade for part of the day. Her grasp 
on class work was constantly stronger, and after 
three months she was sent to the second grade 
with no help from the special teacher. She is now 
doing third-year work, and is an average child in 
her class, and hears with little special effort her 
teacher’s directions. The correction of the defec- 
tive hearing by teaching this child habits of listen- 
ing was a most remarkable result. 

The case cited is perhaps somewhat atypical. 
That is, Mary’s condition and improvement may 
be regarded extreme. The results, however, were 
perhaps less marked, but no less effective in seven 
other cases. The apparent dulling of the special 
sense of hearing is a common result when chil- 
dren are not understanding what is going on about 
them, and the necessary result is that inactivity 
of mind becomes a fixed habit. 
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THE MAKING OF MAN. 


As the insect from the rock 
Takes the color of its wing; 
As the boulder from the shock 
Of the ocean's rhythmic swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 
Learns a calmer front to raise; 
As the shell, enameled warm 
Vith the prism’s mystic rays, 
ioe wind and wave that make 
All its chambers fair and strong; 





As the mighty poets take 
Grief and pain to build their song; 
Even so for every soul, 
Whatso’er its lot may be,— 
Building as the heavens roll, 
Something large and strong and free,— 
Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise; 
Shock and strain and ruin are 
Friendlier than the smiling days. 
—Selected. 
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If the present opponents of liberal education 
have their way they will have to have another 
Magna Charta by and by to bring the blessings of 
education to all. 
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Patience! Thou camest into the desert a vender of salt; thou mayest go forth an 
alchemist, distilling from life’s tasks and sorrows such precious attar in thy soul, that its 
sweetness shall win for thee a welcome wherever thou goest, and a royal entrance into the 
City of thy Desire. \ 

—Annie Fellows Johnston: ‘‘In the Garden of Waiting.’’ 
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HOW SCHOOL GIRLS MANAGE A FESTIVAL. 


BY ANN WEAVER, 


The Washington Irving high school of New 
York reached the high mark of student manage- 
ment on the occasion of its reception to Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor, the wife of the mayor of the 
metropolis. This was the seventh municipal re- 
ception given by the girls of this school in as many 
years. A number of bright women in that city, 
impressed with the desirability of co-operation of 
the government with its educational institutions, 
arrange each season for a gala session of this 
school with prominent officials as guests. The 
lady of honor is the wife of some official, her 
guests are various public men and their wives. On 
previous occasions Governor. and Mrs. Hughes, 
then Mayor and Mrs. McClellan, President and 
Mrs. Winthrop, President and Mrs. McGowan, 
President and Mrs. Tifft have been the visitors ex- 
traordinary. Colonel and Mrs. William J. Morris 
arranged the Gaynor reception. They offered the 
drill hall of the Ninth regiment armory, holding 
9,000 people. They advised the girls to invite 
their parents and the teachers and principals of the 
elementary schools, and, as usual, to manage the 
program themselves. The readers of the Journal 
will be particularly interested in the way a varied 
program, engaging 3,000 girls, reciting in 
five buildings in distant parts of the 
city, is prepared and presented. On Febru- 
ary 10 Mrs. Morris made the proposition to 
the Students’ Association, and set the date for 
March 4. At once the officers of the association 
presented the problem to their classmates and 
their teachers in the assemblies. “What form 
shall the entertainment take?” A representation 
of school work was agreed upon. As there is no 
stage in the armory, a procession was chosen. 
Who will represent what? The easiest division is 
by classes. There are a hundred and sixty sec- 
tions in the Washington Irving, averaging twenty- 
four girls each. It is an easy matter to assign 
mathematics to one group, chemistry to another, 
and so on down the line. Let the divisions so as- 
signed elect each a commander. The rest is easy. 
Think out some way in which from twenty-five to 
a hundred girls marching in a procession can sug- 
gest to the spectators a line of school work. Then 
try it, marching through the corridors three or 
four times, and the thing is ready. Keep it simple. 
Don’t permit expense. Twenty-five young girls 
are an attractive sight by themselves. If they 
carry little French flags to give a touch of color 
and sing “La Marseillaise,” that division is set- 
tled. The mathematics girls wore algebraic sym- 
bols of pasteboard, covered with gold paper, in 
their hair. When they passed the lady mayoress’ 
reviewing stand, they formed themselves into cir- 
cles, triangles, squares, and other geometric fig- 
ures. For “household accounts,’ each girl wore 
a huge pasteboard array of columns of 
figures on her back. The girls be- 
hind, with figures extended and faces con- 
centrated into perplexed frowns, tried to 


add the sums. For history three hundred girls in 

the costumes of all nations came filing by. Nota 

gown was bought or made for the occasion. Why 

should there be? Have you a peasant costume or 

a gypsy one, or an Indian suit, or any fancy dress 

at home which you or sister wore at some party 
once? That settles it; you go into the history di- 

vision. If it’s a German dress, you will march in 

the division of German language and literature. 

Five minutes with shears, paper, and paste will 

give you a flower big enough to be seen a block 

away and well qualify you for botany. A five- 
cent animal false-face equips you for zoology. All 

the big drawings made during the term, hung front 
and back of the girls, as restaurant signs are hung 
on the sandwich men, equip two hundred and fifty 
damsels for thg art division. English is repre- 
sented by the costumes brought from home, por- 
traying characters of literature, authors, or their 
creations. Caesars, Ciceros, Virgils, and the per- 
sonages of mythology do for the classics. A 
flat truck, borrowed from a plate-glass house, 
carrying four girls cataloging books, followed by 
the librarians’ class on foot, loaded with ridiculous 
armiuls of huge volumes (pasteboard dummies. 
they are, made by the girls), are sufficiently pic- 
turesque for the interest of the spectators. 

It was an abundance. They covered the armory 
floor, a city square in extent, in a profusion of 
hair of the typical New York lass, although here 
and there, the red-haired “mascots,” the Washing- 
ton Irving pets, were persistently in evidence, with 
their huge golden Norse shoes on their breasts 
and the square bits of pine board on their backs 
and the little mallets dangling from blue ribbons, 
so that one could knock wood and wish for a 
speedy completion of the new building. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Gaynor and her children 
appeared, conducted to her box by eight maids of 
honor, leading the official guests with her. Four 
girl trumpeters sounded a call. The whirling thou- 
sands on the armory floor stood still; the Ninth 
Regiment band stopped playing the rippling or 
ripping two-step. Little Ruth Johnson stood up 
with a baton; the three thousand girlish voices 
broke into the Washington Irving welcome song. 
Then the colors were run up and saluted in unison, 
followed by “The Star-Spangled Banner,” Victoria 
Lewis conducting. No big man, mind you, just 
little Victoria, with her baton. Then another 
trumpet call, and each girl went to her station, the 
French to the southeast, the Germans next to 
them, the housekeeping hundred to the north- 
east, where their trays and loaves and teapots 
had been stacked when they first arrived at the 
armory. They ali formed by fours. The girl 
trumpeters, following a good-luck red-haired girl 
carrying the colors, began playing a march. The 
Regiment band took up the tune, and the review 
came down the length of the floor, past the court 
of honor, filled with applauding guests. The 
four-fold line had three thousand two hundred and 
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ten girls in it. Not a teacher appeared upon the 
floor except once, off in a distant corner, unseen 
by the spectators, a man stepped out from the 
edge to clear a passage for some girls who were 
ready to join their division. Any girls’ school can 
do it if the adults will reason away their own con- 





victions of indispensability. ) 
HIGH SCHOOL SHOP WORK. 


BY JOHN C. GRAY, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

The apprentice system had for its aim a trade- 
efficiency in a single line of work. Its purpose 
was to develop workmen. The school, which must 
now take the place of this system, must have a 
higher purpose. It must produce not the work- 
man but the mechanic. The demands of industry 
are for men of broader view, for leaders who see 
beyond the limits of a single trade. The efficient 
draughtsman must have a working knowledge of 
the tools, the machinery, and the problems of the 
shop. If he is to design jigs and special machin- 
ery for shop use he must know something of the 
work of the patternmaker, the moulder, and the 
men who build the machines and tools which he de- 
signs. The mechanic in the toolroom where the 
machinery is repaired and where fixtures and 
special machines and gauges are made must 
be enough of a draughtsman to read and 
interpret the language of the blueprint. 
He must understand the work of the 
patternmaker, the toolmaker, the temperer, and 
the blacksmith. The patternmaker must be able 
to read the drawing or the sketch of the jig or the 
fixture or the special machine which he is expected 
to express in concrete form for the moulder. He 
must understand the work of the draughtsman, of 
the moulder, of the machinist, and the toolmaker. 
For the boy who has mechanical talent and enough 
of sense and foresight to take seriously this work 
of preparation for life, giving to his school work 
attention which it requires, the school must afford 
the balanced training that will enable him in later 
years successfully to aspire to positions of respon- 
sibility and leadership in the special line of work 
for which he prepares. To this end its educational 
aims must be high and broad to enable the student 
who takes full advantage of its opportunities to 
see beyond the limits of his special trade and to es- 
timate at their proper value the problems and the 
achievements in other departments of mechanical 
work. It must afford an education which, in com- 
parison with the narrow courses of apprentice sys- 
tems at their best, will be “the higher education” 
for those who aspire to mechanical careers. It 
must offer not alone the mathematics, the science, 
the art, the history, the English which are essen- 
tial to continued growth, but this foundation train- 
ing in the allied branches of the mechanic arts 
upon which careers of mechanical leadership must 
rest. 





Principat W. E. Care, Spencer, Mass.: A pupil 
who is doing his best, be it somewhat mediocre, is 
sure to be a useful person, but the boy who works 
only when he feels like it has not gone far on the 
road towards living a worthy life. 
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DANCING AS MOTOR EXPRESSION. 


BY LUCIA GALE BARBER; 
Boston. 

Dancing is the motor expression, as song is the 
vocal expression of thought and feeling. It co- 
ordinates motion with emotion, and so gives one 
spontaneity and freedom. In the fundamental 
movements of the natural, or classical dance, there 
is the principle from which all other movements 
grow, in endless succession and variation. 

The ancients developed music and _ poetry 
through dancing, and we, by a natural process of 
involution, have gone back to the dance through 
the demand in ourselves for expression. 

With this revival of interest in dancing has come 
the recognition that it is for any age. Maturity 
and youth may alike profit by it. We need to play 
out our emotions. We need joyous expression 
to keep sanity and balance in our lives, and it is 
also the most delightful, as well as the surest, way 
to stimulate nerve centres that are fagged, to 
strengthen muscles, to gain poise and freedom. 
The dancing which is the interpretation of music 
means the absolute surrender of individuality to 
the musical mood, and its compensations are a 
freer mental habit, a deeper emotional life, and a 
body capable of more graceful and rhythmic ex- 
pression. Apart from these results is yet another, 
subtle, but none the less certain, for quite uncon- 
sciously through this rhythmic expression the 
dancers are laying a foundation for an art which 
will be as deathless as that of old Greece. It was 
because the Greeks danced out their feelings that 
they produced first the most perfect living sculp- 
tures, and then their marble replicas. 


BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOL PREMISES. 


If the Arbor Day season were conscientiously 
observed by the people in every school district, the 
unsightly buildings and treeless, barren school 
grounds, of which we have such a great number, 
would soon be replaced by attractive and beautiful 
premises. 

The Arbor Day season is the time for our girls 
and boys to add beauty and value to their home 
and school surroundings. To develop in the 
pupils a love for the useful, beautiful, and the 
ornamental, to bring to their minds the blessings 
derived from trees, and to arouse them to the 
necessity of tree culture, are the prime objects of 
all Arbor Day exercises. 

Let each corner of our school yards and their 
approaches have its trees and shrubs planted and 
constantly cared for by school children. Let the 
roadsides be planted with trees and shrubs. They 
are nature’s fittest and choicest decorations. 

“Plant shade trees, plant ornamental trees, plant 
fruit trees, beautify the plains with trees, plant 
them for protection, plant them to educate the 
children, plant them to beautify and to adorn the 
school grounds,” is the sentiment constantly com- 
ing from Nebraska on each Arbor Day. 

“Tree planting is a question of public economy,” 
says Governor Adams of Colorado. “It is an act 
of patriotism.” 

“Common sense and selfishness should impel us 
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to plant trees. A child that loves and cares for 
trees, flowers, and birds will never become a bad 
citizen. Groves, blossoms, birds, are nature’s 
poetry. In a treeless country you can never hear 
the celestrial harmonies that the poets heard the 
wind play among the trees.” 

“Inspiration, patriotism, manhood, are seldom 
the products of a treeless land. Can we imagine 
a Wordsworth, a Scott, or a Longfellow without 
forest? There is no story of liberty that has not 
its trees; they blend with every memory of life. 
Art, literature, and mythology draw from trees 
some of their richest beauty.” 

“The life of a tree touches a more remote past 
and reaches to a more distant future than any 
other living thing. Some of the cedars of 
Labanon have lived through every age of the 
Christian calendar.” 

‘There is a close affinity between forests and a 
regular water supply. Every tree becomes a 
miniature reservoir, preserving for greater 
usefulness every inci of water from spring or 
cloud.” 

“Every bunch of grapes, every peach, every ap- 
ple that gathers its colors and flavor from our 
wonderful climate is the fruit of other Arbor 
Days.” 

“As we received much from our ancestors, we 
owe much to posterity, and in no way can we make 
a greater payment on the debt than by planting 
trees. Trees are almost immortal. Their lives 
span the generations, becoming a proud memorial, 
a rich inheritance we bequeath to those coming 
after us. We are blest with valleys as rich as 
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Eden, with mountains, skies, and.climate that are 
ideal. We need only trees and verdure to become 
a home of beauty and enchantment. If for each 
one of our population we should plant each year 
but a single tree, our descendants would soon 
revel in a true Edenic land of beauty, happiness, 
and prosperity. | Hopeless is the man or com- 
munity that has no regard for trees. It is difficult 
to love a land that has no trees. ° The sentiment, 
‘This is my own, my native land,’ was not born and 
finds scant echo where there are no hills nor 
trees.” 

I ask our citizens to remember that: “He who 
plants a tree, or shrub, or a flower, works with 
God to beautify the garden of the world.” 

The science of the beautiful in nature and art 
ought to be taught at all times in our schools, but 
more particularly during the Arbor Day season. 
“The vast majority of our school groufds are 
without ornamentation. Instead of being the 
brightest and most inviting spot in the community, 
they too often are quite the dullest. In some lo- 
calities where the private lawns are well kept and 
beautiful, the school grounds are bare, cheerless, 
unsightly, and uninviting. The public needs to be 
aroused to an appreciation of the aesthetic in edu- 
cation, and to this end there should be an aggres- 
sive, systematic, persistent campaign for the im- 
provement of our school premises and the ap- 
proaches leading to them. Once the people are 
awakened to the real importance of this question, 
they will rise to meet it with both their time and 
means.’’—Tree Planting and Schoolroom Deco- 
ration, Lincoln, Neb. 


—_——s- 





SCHOOL GARDENING.—(I.) 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, 
Master of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


AN EARLY START. 

One great difficulty in school gardening is 
that the growing season is just the time 
when schools are not in_ session. Then, 
too, the teacher in the early spring and 
the children are intensely busy with the 
year’s work. Very likely matters have 
been left in geography, arithmetic, and other 
studies which need further pressure at 
just this time. It is natural, then, that with our 
delayed New England springs, with returning 
frosts and snows, that work in the garden should 
be left until the full tide of May comes on. If the 
work of preparing the ground and sowing seed is 
taken up then, it is clear that no results in flowers 
or fruit can be expected before the fall term of 
school. This is the reason largely why few school 
gardens are beautiful save during the few weeks of 
late summer before the fall frosts. 

Wise teachers will plan the spring work the 
fall before. It is not enough even to commence 
planning in the winter. Before the ground freezes 
in the fall it should be prepared, that the earliest 
start possible may be made in the spring. All the 
sticks and roots of the preceding season should be 
cleared from above the ground and from within 


the ground. The soil should be spaded over. 
Manure may be worked in then to advantage. 
During the winter the: stakes, wire, and other 
appliances for supporting or protecting the plants 
should be prepared, that the springtime may be 
given to the outdoor garden work. A few school 
gardens show bright beds of tulips, narcissus, 
crocuses, and daffodils in the springtime. They 
prove that the teachers and children gave time the 
preceding October to preparing for the spring 
show. Brief though the period of these bulbs may 
be, yet their beauty and charm in the early spring 
makes them well worth while. If grown at school, 
the children will soon grow them at their homes 
even though their means be small. And, too, all 
bulbs need more of care than of money to secure 
success. 

It is because school garden work should thus be 
continued through every season of the year that 
C. M. Weed of the Lowell Normal school and the 
writer co-operated a year ago in preparing a little 
book—‘‘The School Garden Book”—published by 
Scribners, which should make clear what might be 
done every month of the year—November and 
January as much as July or September. Teachers 
fail to take advantage of the season not so much 
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from lack of interest as from lack of knowledge as 
to just what to do. This little book is intended to 


meet this need out of the practical experience of 


the authors in the schoolroom. In February or 
March one may start the work of the school gar- 
den. Frequently the ‘children of the school will 
have seeds left over from the previous year. Are 
they worth using, or should more be purchased? 
This can be easily determined by making some 
tests indoors. The children will be greatly inter- 
ested in this work. It is practical, since worthless 
seeds are at times sold cheaply. It is well to test 
what one buys. The seeds may be counted into 
fifties or hundreds, placed between layers of cotton 
batting, which may be kept moist and in a warm 
place as by rolling the cotton batting up and put- 
ting inside of a paper flower pot, which may then 
be covered with a saucer. Blotting paper or a 
piece of cotton flannel may be used as well. After 
a few days the seeds will have commenced to 
sprout and a few days later a count may be made 
of all that have germinated and a comparison of 


this number with those originally chosen will give 


the percentage of germination. A little safer test 
is to sow one hundred seeds in a tiny furrow in a 
window box by the schoolroom window. Keep 
the soil covered over, drying out with a glass to 
give it some light and to keep it warm, and as the 
plants commence to grow, give them sufficient air, 
so that they need not be checked bythe damp 
from progress. Given heat, moisture, and light, 
and other healthy conditions, it can be determined 
in a very few weeks not alone how many seeds 
will germinate, but how many will give sturdy 
plants. Some seeds may germinate, but the seed- 
lings will prove weak, not such as one would wish. 
Such tests indoors not alone test the seeds, but 
train the children to plant their seeds properly. 
The writer recalls how one lawyer’s son, with 
abundant money but little experience in planting, 
secured a few dollars’ worth of seeds in variety, 
and promised himself and his companions the best 
home garden of any child. But, alas! he planted 
all the seeds an inch or more deep, and only the 
sturdy ones, like the nasturtiums, pushed through 
to the surface. The school garden practice, either 
outdoors or in a box in the schoolroom window, 
gives the children enough training so that they 
will avoid these mistakes. 

March is also a time for experiments in the 
schoolroom that shall test cultural conditions. 
We may propose the questions to the children— 
What is necessary that seeds may germinate, that 
seeds may grow? They are looking forward to 
starting their gardens. This is the time when 
they will be most interested in such experiments. 
Some. may raise the question: How shall we keep 
our plants supplied with water? As a means of 
testing the value of the surface mulch, prepare 
two tin cans of earth, water them freely and weigh 
them. Let the surface of one become hard and 
baked in a sunny window. Place the other in the 
same situation, but keep the surface stirred and 
loose. Water them again at periods of a day or 
two. The children will be surprised to note how 
much more water as shown by the weight remains 
in the can whose surface soil is kept loose. Such 
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an experiment impresses the fact that they need to 
keep the surface soil between their rows of flowers 
and vegetables hoed and raked throughout the 
summer, so that the plants may have water below 
to keep them growing. Too frequently children 
water the plants daily. Children like to play with 
water. The result is the plant roots are inclined 
to seek the surface, which is wet from daily 
sprinkling. When the children leave home for a 
time the surface dries out, and the plants suffer. 
if, on the other hand, the surface soil is kept loose, 
it is the deeper soil that contains the most mois- 
ture. The roots strike deep. Even if the plants 
are neglected for a time they suffer little. Some 
of the government publications, which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the agricultural department, 
suggest other experiments, showing just the con- 
ditions for successful germination and growth of 
plants. These experiments are not alone practi- 
cal nature study and preparation for later work in 
physics and chemistry, but they supply good ma- 
terial for schoolroom language lessons. 

We may do even more in the schoolroom. Be- 
fore the ground opens outdoors and all frosts are 
over many plants may be successfully started in- 
doors. Then, when full springtime comes, they 
may be transplanted to beds outdoors. This is 
not true of all garden flowers, for some need more 
air and sunlight than the schoolroom window af- 
fords. But such as the marigold or nasturtium 
may be planted to advantage in little paper flower 
pots or in window boxes in the schoolroom. 
Others that have been thus grown successfully are 
the cosmos, bachelor’s buttons, annual larkspur. 
and Drummond phlox. This plan will appeal to a 
teacher, since however gravelly or limited in area 
the school yard may be, every child may have his 
own little paper flower pot at the cost of a fraction 
of acent. Each one may supply the plant with 
water and see that it is favorably placed to re- 
ceive the sunlight. Each one may have the feel- 
ing of ownership and pride arising from it. Each 
one may have a bit of inspiration therefrom to 
have a larger garden of his own at home. 

Some of these plants—marigolds and bachelor’s 
buttons for example—may be transplanted to the 
open garden quite early, as in April. Others, 
like the nasturtium, would be injured by the late 
frosts, and had best be kept in the schoolroom un- 
til the last of May. It is often best to continue to 
grow these flowers in pots until the close of the 
school year. The nasturtium will often blossom 
in the schoolroom. Frequently the children will 
have enough flower pots in their cellars at home, 
so that other children in the class may be supplied 
without any cost. If one child has none, other 
children will have several that thev will be glad to 
bring in. And this generous endeavor to help 
others should characterize all the school and 
home garden work. 

The earlier we start plants for the garden beds 
the better. The kinds of vegetables and flowers to 
be grown should be talked over with the children. 
The tools and appliances needed should be con- 
sidered, and with them, too. <A good prepara- 
tion for this is to have every child write a letter— 
some to one and some to another dealer—asking 
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for their catalogs of seeds and tools. When the 
children have looked over several catalogs with 
their gay illustrations of flowers and tempting pic- 
tures of large vegetables, they will each want to 
have a share in the work. It is well also to have 
the children write to the department of agriculture 
for some of the farmers’ bulletins. The govern- 
ment is ready to do much for the farmers and fo1 
the schools. If the children write for leaflets 
now, they will do so in later life as need arises. 
Some of the best are the School Garden Farmer’s 
Bulletin, No. 218; Annual Flowering Plants, No. 
195; The Home Vegetable Garden, No. 255; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs, No. 385. These 
bulletins will show how the little planting plans for 
gardens are made. The children will naturally 
wish to make a planting plan on the blackboard 
and on their own papers for the school garden, and 
will, without suggestion, commence to make some 
for their own home gardens. This full prepara- 
tion for the outdoor work may be made in the 
schoolroom while the snow is yet on the ground 
and the frosts still heavy. 

It is entirely possible to commence work out- 
doors in March. Few schools have hothouses as 
yet. Agricultural high schools certainly will have 
a little later. Few schools have the time to pre- 
pare a hot bed with a layer of manure to heat the 
soil from beneath, but any school may have a cold 
frame. When the severity of winter is past an 
outside sash may be removed from the school or 
some home, and a small cold frame made. It 
needs walls of wood whose top should slope 
toward the south. The sash must fit these closely, 
but often shop work in manual training’ will be 
effective. Earth or straw and manure should be 
banked against the board walls of the frame. A 
little bit of matting and some boards should be 
placed above the sash at night. A few sunny days 
as the sun rises high in the springtime will take 
the frost out of the ground under the frame, and 
the garden bed is ready for the seeds. All the 
stones should be removed, and the lumps of earth 
fined. Then the seeds may be sown in rows across 
the bed—lettuce, small, round forcing carrots, 
beets, any of the cabbage family and seeds of such 
flowers as the aster, which one desires to start 
early. Under the influence of the sun, protected 
by the glass, these seeds will start long before 
vegetation outside the frame commences to grow. 
The little plants will soon commence to crowd 
one another. The seedlings must either be 
thinned out then or the plants transplanted. The 
best plan will be to make two or three more cold 
frame beds alongside the first. Then the seedlings 
can be lifted in little clumps with the trowel and 
gently separated so as not to tear the roots. In 
transplanting put the trowel vertically into the 
ground and pull it to one side, so as to leave a 
vertical face of earth. Gently hold the little 
seedling against this face so that the roots drop 
down to their full depth and the plant stands at 
its original height above the ground. Then 
gently, but firmly, press the soil back against the 
roots. When the seedlings have gotten a fresh 
start, and are again growing vigorously, it will 
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pay to transplant them into the open garden. Just 
before this the cold frames had best be left open 
through the day and on the warmest nights, that 


the seedlings may become hardened off before be- 
ing wholly taken from the frame. By such means 


‘dahlias may be grown from the seed in time to 


blossom in the fall. Cosmos, marigolds, pansies, 
zinnias, and other hardy annuals may be given an 
early start. 

Nature helps us if we but know how to take ad- . 
vantage of her aid. Some_plants start their seed- 
lings in the fall and, small though these be, they 
are hardy enough to resist the winter. Look in 
the garden where bachelor’s buttons were grown 
fast year. Even before the grass has started in’ 
the spring you will find the little seedling plants 
of bachelor’s buttons are ready to grow. If these 
have been grown in the school garden they can 
be distributed to the children, for there will be 
far more than the school itself needs. If some 
child has them in his home garden they can be 
brought and placed in the school garden. They 
will give flowers in June before school closes—an 
abundance of blue, red, purple, and white blos- 
soms. There are other flowers, annual and 
perennial, whose seeds do not germinate in the fall, 
but seem to want the early return of spring, This 
is especially true of the perennials. Where the 
bleeding heart grows luxuriantly, little seedlings 
will be found starting up any time. The colum- 
bine will have sown its seedlings thickly also. 
Now these perennials. are the best means of get- 
ting an early start that busy teachers can have. 
Why should our school gardens show only a well- 
hoed surface and little seedlings in May and June 
when the perennial plants will fill them with the 
brightest blossoms of the year? They are easy 
to obtain and easy to grow. Any parents that 
have beds of iris or the day lilies will be glad when 
taking up clumps of these flowers to give divisions 
to the school garden. ‘Such plants have to be di- 
vided and re-feriilized every few years. The ex- 
tra plants are often thrown away. The school 
garden may be the means of multiplying them to 
the benefit of many men. 

There is perhaps no better flower of the sort 
than the German iris. It multiplies rapidly, and 
it has a great variety of colors. It comes into full 
bloom in early June. Further, it is perfectly 
hardy. Without the least covering the plants per- 
sist through the hardest winter. The writer has 
picked up discarded divisions of a plant from 
dump heaps, brought them to the school garden, 
and although they seemed to be dry and dead, 
yet they have proved to be living, and have grown 
finally into sturdy clumps. If one tomes to know 
the value of the German iris, he will be tempted to 
add to this its fellows. The Siberian iris, with 
its tall, slender spikes of graceful blue or white 
flowers, blooms a little later in the season, continu- 
ing the pleasure. The Japanese iris comes too 
late into blossom for school, but its wonderfully 
beautiful broad drooping petals and flaunting 
standards are worth growing even though the chil- 
dren come to the school to see them. At the 
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GUNCKEL AND THE GIRL PROBLEM. 


For the first time, so far as we know, the girls 
of the street, the small girls of the street, are to 
be treated as well as the boys for a little while 
each week. Of John E. Gunckel’s work for the 
newsboys the whole world knows, but now, begin- 
ning on March 18, he is giving the little girls a 
chance. 

Toledo has hundreds of girls, from ten to thir- 
teen, neglected to the limit, physically as well as 
socially and morally, for whom nothing adequate 
has been done. 

Toledo has an elegant newsboys’ building, with 
all sorts of bathing facilities, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, library, etc, etc. Beginning on March 
18, from 4 to 6 p. m. the boys are denied omis- 
sion, and the building is turned over to their 
sisters, to the little girls of the street. An ex- 
pert leader in physical and health affairs takes 
charge of the girls. She has adequate assistance. 
The girls are cleaned up, given lessons in per- 
sonal cleanliness, in physical bearing, in good 
manners, and then taught simple exercises in the 
gymnasium. It is as notable a departure in the 
care of little girls as has been done in all the 
broad land. It is a great thing to have a man 
like Mr. Gunckel with such a plant as that at 
Toledo with such a public behind him. 





Seven years ago in Michigan less than one rural 
teacher in 200 had any professional training what- 
ever. To-day sixty-nine in every 200 have had 
some valuable professional training, and their 
scholarship has been improved beyond expression. 
The movement is almost beyond belief. 4 
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THE HALL OF FAME. 


For the third time, names will be added to the 
Hall of Fame. It is now ten years since a 
woman (name never made public) gave to the 
University of the City of New York, Dr. H. M. 
MacCracken chancellor, $200,000 for an appro- 
priate setting for tablets in honor of America’s 
great men and women. 

The selections are to be made by one hundred 
electors, divided into groups: Publicists, editors, 
and authors; university and college presidents ; 
professors of history and scientists. 

Ten years ago the eléctors made their first 
choice of names for the Hall of Fame. Five 
years later the second choices were made. Now 
the third election will take place. It is possible 
to elect thirty for the Hall of Fame this year. No 
one can be voted upon who has not been dead ten 
years, 

In the last five years there have been many 
deaths within the one hundred electors, promi- 
nent among whom are: Grover Cleveland, Edward 
Eggleston, Richard W. Gilder, Edward Everett 
Hale, Edmund C. Stedman. There have also 
been several resignations from the board of elec- 
tors. Among the newly-appointed electors are 
the following distinguished men: Andrew Carne- 
gie, Joseph H. Choate, Jonathan P. Dolliver of 
Iowa, Cardinal Gibbons, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Robert Todd Lincoln, General Horace 
Porter, Abbott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, 
President Edmund J. James of the University of 
Illinois, Chancellor McCormick of the University 
of Pittsburg, President Charles W. Dabney of the 
University of Cincinnati, George Burton Adams of 
Yale, George Lincoln Burr of Cornell, Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborne, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL WORK. 

Agricultural school work is the most interest- 
ing of any single feature of industrial education, 
because it has been a combination of science and 
art, utility and theory, vocational value and class 
consciousness, 

In 1851 or thereabout there was some agri- 
cultural school work in Maryland. Neither the 
quantity or quality is of special importance, but it 
records the fact that sixty years ago in the 
vicinity of Washington somebody thought that 
something could be taught to the farmers’ boys. 
It is only sixty years! 

In 1857 the Michigan Agricultural College was 
established in a quiet way. _It is but fifty-three 
years since the beginning was made in any public 
way. 

In 1897 Alabama and Georgia established an 
agricultural school in each Congressional district. 
That was -only thirteen years ago. 

Since then Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, and other states have done 
something. Every state has its agricultural col- 
lege work. There are at least nineteen Congres- 
sional district agricultural schools. There are 
115 state or county normal schools giving special 
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work in agriculture. There are 250 public or 
private high schools specializing in agriculture. 

There are in Michigan forty-two agricultural 
high schools and upwards of 500 high schools in 
which there are courses in some form of agricul- 
tural work. 

Minnesota has fifteen specially efficient, state- 
aided agricultural high schools. Tennessee has 
sixty-seven high schools teaching agriculture. 
Wisconsin has five county agricultural schools. 

Some form of agriculturai teaching is required 
in the public schools of thirteen states. In thou- 
sands of rural schools the children get important 
instruction in agriculture. 

Of course these specific figures will be out of 
date very soon, but they give some idea of the 
vastness of the proposition and the pace that is 
set. 
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CHANCELLOR MacCRACKEN RETIRES. 

Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken has resigned 
as chancellor of the New York University. To 
many young men and women in the profession 
this signifies little, but to those of us who have 
known him for a quarter of a century it means 
much. We knew him when he began his work as 
chancellor, and have kept in touch with him in all 
the years. When he accepted the position he was 


expected to keep a little life in the frail life if he. 


could. Not many persons cared whether it lived 
or not. It is a wonderful work that Chancellor 
MacCracken has accomplished. The School of 
Pedagogy, alone, is a mighty institution, and there 
are half a dozen other professional schools and 
faculties and, all told, there are upwards of 4,000 
aspiring young men and women enrolled there to- 
day, and the few stray rooms which he found have 
grown into many noble buildings, and the frail 
little income has become a large endowment. On 
September 28, when Chancellor MacCracken be- 
comes seventy years of age, he will insist upon be- 
ing relieved of all official burdens and will enjoy the 
remaining years of life as he has earned the right 
and privilege of doing. Thousands .of ardent 
friends will wish him every joy in the remaining 
years of life. 





—— $900 
BOSTON’S TUBERCULAR FIGHT. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer gives Boston due 
credit for her leadership in the war on tuberculo- 
sis :— 

“The city with the oldest and finest record as a 
fighter of tuberculosis is Boston, Mass. The city 
government has been at work stamping out 
tuberculosis since 1850. ,.The campaign has not 
been spasmodic or picturesque, just steady, 
regular, unceasing. 

“The death rate per 10,000 in Boston during the 
five years ended 1885 was forty-seven. For the 
five years ended 1900 the death rate per 10,000 
was only twenty-four—cut almost in two by edu- 
cation and the enforcement of health laws. 

“Up to 1903 the Boston campaign was handled 
almost entirely by the board of health of local 
physicians. In that year the Boston Association 
for the Control and Prevention of Tuberculosis, a 
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private organization supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, was established, and has taken for its 
part a large amount of experimental work, carry- 
ing out plans which the municipal health depart- 
ment would have been glad to undertake had the 
city funds permitted. 

“This association established the first day school 
in the country, a day camp and finally a night 
camp for tubercular patients. The final triumph 
in the fight was scored in 1905, when the city 
opened the Boston Consumptives’ hospital, a 
municipal organization in which is concentrated 
the work of controlling and preventing tuberculo- 
sis,” 4 

00 
THE NEW YORK SITUATION, 


A unique attack has been made on the school 
administration of New York city for several 
months past. One interesting feature has been 
the fact that while the schools are the most pro- 
gressive of any large city in the world, the criti- 
cisms have come from some persons who pose as 
progressive, attacking the support of the schools 
where they have appealed for support. It has 
been an attack that might easily have made 
trouble under some conditions. But the elections 
are all over. Mr. Maxwell has been triumphantly 
re-elected for a period of six years, and his asso- 
ciates, Dr. Clarence E. Meleney, Dr. Dwight L. 
Bardwell, and Edward L. Stevens, were re-elected 
by a virtually unanimous vote and every nominee 
of Dr. Maxwell has been approved and every 
policy endorsed. A more complete triumph has 
never been recorded, and now there is a suspicion 
that the triumph is due in no slight measure to 
“the enemies he has made.” This may be carry- 
ing the conclusion too far, but it is a notable fact 
that there will be at least six years more of “the 
best ever” in New York city. 
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COMMON SENSE VS. DEGREES. 

“I’d rather possess common sense than have six 
degrees from Trinity College, Oxford.” This has 
recently been said by a man who knows how to say 
things. The beauty of it is that it is, in itself, so 
sensible. But there is no law against a man with 
college degrees having common sense. 
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THAT CHICAGO CRANE. 


We have been asked to try our hand on R. T. 
Crane of Chicago, the man who seems to have 
been better able to corral millions than to train his 
son in the art of holding his tongue. We de- 
cline. He is too huge a joke. He is sure that 
college education, high school education, and pro- 
fessional education are useless, and there are peo- 
ple who will welcome just the kind of nonsense 
that he serves up‘in “The Utility of “All Kinds of 
Higher Schooling.” 

We are not only not equal to such a proposi- 
tion but it is needless. He will be abundantly 
dealt with by others, and we shall indulge 
ourselves in the luxury of reprinting some of the 
richest and raciest tributes to the said R. T. C. 
Incidentally, we are delighted that before his book 
appeared his son gave the world a good example 
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of what R. T. C. considers success in the educa- 
tion of a boy. 
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CALVIN M. WOODWARD. 


After forty-five years on the faculty of Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis, Professor Calvin 
M. Woodward retires at the age of seventy-two to 
enjoy life on the Carnegie pension recognition. 
Few men have meant so much to any city, educa- 
tionally, as Dr. Woodward has meant to St. Louis. 
He has been her most distinguished chairman of 
the board of education, and in the whole forty-five 
years he has been one of the most influential men 
in the city in all educational discussion. Nor has 
Dr. Woodward been a leader in St. Louis alone, 
but in the national arena he has played an impor- 
tant part. In the industrial educational campaign 
of the last twenty-five years he has been a leader. 
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SOME NEW TOPICS. 


After the Indianapolis meeting was over, State 
Superintendent Schaeffer of Pennsylvania sug- 
gested a series of topics that should have been dis- 
cussed :— 

“The Retarded School Principal.” 

“The Defective Superintendent.” 

“The Elimination of the School Trustee Who Is 
Both Retarded and Defective.” 

“The Evolution of the Ideal Trustee.” 

“The Development of a High School That 
Faces Both Ways—Collegeward and Lifeward.” 

ee 





COUSINS AND BROLLEY, 


State Superintendent R. B. Cousins, whose 
leadership in Texas was of national interest, 
greatly disappointed the school people at home 
and abroad when he resigned to accept the 
presidency of the West Texas State Normal 
school recently, but the way in which his suc- 
cessor, F. M. Brolley, has taken up the work has 
given uniform confidence in the continuance of 
the progressive policies, and the sympathy and 
activity of Mr. Cousins are assured. 

—+0° 0-0 -0¢ 
EDUCATING DIRECTORS. 

At last—at last—there is an awakening to the 
idea that the school directors need some training 
for their duties. It is only recently that any at- 
tention was given to this important phase of pub- 
lic education. In Michigan, now, each of the 
eighty-three counties has a school directors’ meet- 
ing which must be attended by the state superin- 
tendent or his deputy. This is a meeting of the 
utmost significance. 

ne oe os 

Toledo, O., is to have two new four-hundred- 
thousand-dollar high school buildings, one with a 
five-acre lot and the other with an eleven-acre 
lot. Every city is sure to get in line with the 
high-school enthusiasm, and with this goes the ap- 
preciation of the great lot. 








Hiram Hadley was seventy-seven years old on 
St. Patrick’s Day, and his friends by the hundreds 
from every state in the Union sent him a greeting 
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at Mesilla Park in. New Mexico, where he is en- 
joying a leisure life abundantly. 


Mrs. Alice Hubbard, in the Fra for March, has 
a delightful appreciation of the late Dr. Charles 
Wesley Emerson, founder of Emerson College of 
Oratory, an exceptional man who surrounded him- 
self with exceptionally interesting persons. 


St. Louis is onesof the few cities that pays as 
she goes in school matters. And now that she 
has affairs well a-going itis as easy as to vote 
bonds or borrow money on long-time city notes. 


Before there was a child labor law enacted chil- 
dren were literally worked to death in vast num- 
bers at as early an age as seven. 


No day’s work in any class is as important to 
the development of the subject as to the develop- 
ment of the children. 


The professional blot just now isthe scrap too 
frequently on between the teachers and the super- 
intendent’s office. 


The presentation of a lesson may be so fine and 
polished that the child finds no place to take hold 
of it. 


The spring months are the months of life in 
nature, and they should be the time of life in the 
school. 


Maine began consolidation two years before 
Ohio, and seventeen years after Massachusetts. 


Ridiculous T. Crane appears not to have 
closed any high schools or colleges as yet. 


Kansas has 154 districts in which there was no 
school for more than three months of the year. 


School gardens should be promoted and de- 
veloped this season more than ever. 


Theodore Roosevelt, out of office even, appears 
to be the world’s leading citizen. 


The world has never had a man so universally 
idolized as is Roosevelt to-day. 


Rockefeller has not found it wholly easy to 
give away his vast wealth. 


National Edutation Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 


The personality of a child is never to be under- 
valued. 


Of ten honor students at Oberlin seven are 
women. 


The country gets bettet teaching than it pays for 
usually. 


Half the teachers of Kansas take reading circle 
work. 


The social results of education are vital. 
Facts must be up-to-date. 
Keep cool politically. 


Peary has his troubles. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A STRIKE NARROWLY AVERTED. 


A strike of 25,000 firemen employed on the rail- 
roads running between Chicago and the Pacific 
coast has been narrowly averted. The strike had 
been ordered by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and, if it had gone into 
effect, would have probably thrown 150,000 men 
out of employment and tied up forty-seven rail- 
roads. But the railroad managers promptly in- 
voked the mediation of the chairman of the inter- 
state commerce commission and the commissioner 
of labor, under the provisions of the Erdman Act 
of 1908, which provides this method of settling in- 
dustrial disputes ; and, on reflection, the president 
of the Brotherhood accepted this mediation. The 
points in dispute include not only wages, but con- 
ditions of employment and the representation of 
the union, 

WAR UPON THE PUBLIC. 

As was intimated in this column last week, the 
almost certain effect of a sympathetic strike is to 
so arouse public indignation against those re- 
sponsible for the movement as to defeat the pur- 
poses for which theatrike is called. The general 
strike ordered in Philadelphia in aid of the strik- 
ing carmen promises to be no exception to the rule. 
When the strike leaders showed their hands more 
plainly by striking at the food supplies of the peo- 
ple, by trying to paralyze the delivery of milk, 
bread, and other household necessities, and when 
they tried to bring about financial disturbance by 
ordering trade unionists to withdraw their sav- 
ings from the banks they practically declared wai 
upon the public. When this sort of thing hap- 
pens, the public hits back, without much regard to 
the original questions at issue. 

THE EMERGENCE OF MR. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his party have emerged from 
the African wilds, in no respect the worse for their 
exciting adventures, «Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss 
Ethel Roosevelt joined them at Khartoum. Peo- 
ple who expected that Mr. Roosevelt: would im- 
mediately begin to express his views upon poli- 
tics have been disappointed. The situation in 
Congress, the policies of his successor in the 
presidential office, the Pinchot-Ballinger con- 
troversy, not to mention the feuds and scandals in 
New York Republican circles, would have given 
him ample material for comment, had he chosen 
to speak ; but he was wisely resolute in refusing to 
say anything. It appears that he has no inclina- 
tion toward the proposed spectacular tour across 
the American continent. He will keep his en- 
gagements in European capitals and with various 
learned societies, and will then return in season 
to be present at his son’s wedding, which is 
scheduled for June. 

A NAVY FOR CANADA. 


Premier Laurier’s plan for the construction of 
a Canadian navy has won the approval of the 
Dominion parliament, after a month’s debate, by 
a full party majority. The opposition plan for a 
direct gift of two Dreadnoughts to the British 


navy was not acceptable; neither did parliament 
think it necessary to submit the question to a 
referendum of the people. | When this plan is 
carried out, as it now is pretty certain that it will 
be, Canada will have in its navy five protected 
cruisers, six.“destroyers,” and two training ships. 
The navy will be built in Canada and manned by 
Canadians, but British officers will assist in the 
training of the men. Two dockyards and a naval 
college form a part of the scheme. . This navy 
will be a re-enforcement to the British mavy in 
time of war, although such use of it is not manda- 
tory, but discretionary, on the part of the Cana- 
dian government. 


“GRAFT” IN FRANCE, 


A political scandal of the first dimensions has 
arisen in France, where it has been ‘discovered 
that an official, appointed to liquidate church 
properties takett over by the state under the asso- 
ciation’s law, has looted the funds entrusted to him 
to the amount of at least two million dollars. 
The fact that the man in question had a bad finan- 
cial record when appointed and was known to be 
then short in his accounts increases the responsi- 
bility of the government. If the secularists had 
wished to play into the hands of their enemies, the 
clericals, they could not have managed better; for 
this scandalous misuse of funds and .properties 
once consecrated to religion and education will 
give the clergy and their allies a powerful weapon. 
Upon the strength. of solemn promises to punish 
the guilty, whoever they may be, the government 
has obtained from the chamber of deputies a vote 
of confidence by an overwhelming majority, 


REFORMING THE LORDS. 


The British House of Lords is apparently ready 
to play the role of the monk in the familiar 
lines :— 

“When the devil was sick, 
The devil a monk would be.” 

Pending the full development of the Liberal 
program in the House of Commons, the Lords are 
discussing a project for their own reform, put 
forward by Lord Rosebery in one of his most 
characteristic speeches. This program contem- 
plates the continuance and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the House of Lords, but it abandons the 
principle of a hereditary right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords, and provides for a_ system of 
elections,—not direct popular elections,—but elec- 
tions by associations, corporations, and county 
councils. It will probably be found, however, that 
the hereditary idea will die hard. 

THE COURSE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

A curious change is taking place in the course 
of our foreign trade which may have some con- 
nection with the increased cost of living and other 
economic questions. The month of February this 
year, for the first time in fifteen years, showed an 
excess of imports over exports of merchandise. 
(Inly two years ago the February excess of ex- 





[Continued on page 335.; 
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SCHOOL GARDENING.—(L.) 


(Continued from page 321.) 





earlier end of the season is the low-crested iris, 
valuable for the front border of the iris bed, blos- 
soming even before the German iris. Then there 
are the Spanish and English irises, which are 
bulbous in their nature, and which must be planted 
when we appreciate bulbs for the best results. 
Other spring flowering perennials are the bleeding 
heart, the larkspur, the valerian, the hardy calleop- 
sis, the peony, and campanulas. Since these may 
be obtained from home gardens, or simply by di- 
visions after the first plants are purchased, they 
are within the means of any school. And since 
they maintain themselves through the winter and 
start in the early spring, no matter how busy the 
teacher and children may be indoors, they are pe- 
culiarly valuable for the school that wants an early 
start and a beautiful garden in June as well as in 
September. 





eo-oGoe 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 
“SOHRAB AND RUSTUM,” BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


“Sohrab and Rustum” is a narrative poem of 
approximately eight hundred lines of English iam- 
bic pentameter. It is about the average length 
of a canto of Homer and in style and spirit of 
presenting the story, it follows the “Iliad” closely. 
Here, as in the “Iliad,” there is the background 
of opposing hosts with a well-matched pair of 
heroes to fight a single combat, and establish the 
honor of the host before their eyes. There is fre- 
quent metaphor, and metaphor that constantly 
reminds us of the language of Homer, and his 
method of drawing comparisons between men, and 
the simple and familiar things of their experi- 
ence, yet finding them, however simple and fa- 
miliar, so characteristic that we never forget their 
beauty or significance. 

There is also the frequent occurrence of the 
medial cesura, so employed that the accent of 
English verse approaches the rhythm of the 
quantity of Greek syllables. It is noticeable that 
Mr. Arnold uses mostly the masculine cesura, that 
is, the cesura following an accented syllable, and 
so gives strength and climax to his lines. Yet 
there are enough of the variable cesura, and the 
run-on line to give fluency and _ prevent 
monotony in the verse. The poem is a 
work of art, _ studied, polished, _ classic, 
bearing strongly the features of its model, 
a canto from the “Iliad.” And it has 
love of feats of arms, the spirit of battle, and even 
a touch of the barbaric pleasure of the senses in 
the clash of arms and the shedding of blood; and 
the deeper heroic spirit, the pride of achievement, 
both on the part of the hero and of the host 
which he represents ; the love of fame while living, 
and the glory after death of a renowned name. 
And with these virile qualities, the filial and pa- 
ternal love, the “piety,” that was also a trait of the 
early classic; and the simple reasoning, almost art- 
less, a single motive directed to a single end. 

Yet while the poem has the classic style and 
spirit, it is still English and romantic. There is a 
strain all through it that springs from the chivalry 
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of English, not Homeric feudalism. Even the 
metaphors are often bits of England in description, 
and written from the viewpoint of an Engish ob- 
server. The classicism of the poem is softened 
and sweetened by that romantic spirit, and both 
are so naturally and harmoniously wrought to- 
gether that the poem has a charm not to be re- 
ceived from either one alone. 

Sohrab is a young prince, the son of the hero 
Rustum, whom none may defy. Sohrab has 
never seen his father, but has been so brought up 
in the spirit and ideals of that father that he might 
have been tutored by him both in virtues of manli- 
ness and in virtues of arms. When he becomes a 
young man he goes forth to seek his father, mean- 
time winning such honors as may make him no 
unworthy son. 

Meantime his father has not known 
that he has a_ living son. Sohrab’s 
mother announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter instead of a son, that she might have 
the nurture of her child. His father, knowing the 
child to be a boy, would have taken him in early 
boyhood into his own training—or so the mother 
feared. So in the course of his search Sohrab 
come to be the hero of the Tartar army. 

The Tartar and the Persian hosts are on the 
eve of battle, and Sohrab, impatient of finding his 
father, begs to add a crown of glory to his al- 
ready shining reputation. The older. hero, com- 
mander of the host, tries to dissuade him, to send 
him to seek his father in peace, not in battle. But 
the hero-blood of the boy is on fire. So the chal- 
lenge is sent to the Persians, and answered by 
Rustum himself. But Rustum fights under an- 
other name, the better to test the valor of his chal- 
lenger, who, he fears, being so young, would be 
unnerved by the name of Rustum. It is a mortal 
combat, but a fairly equal one until the father 
speaks the name of Rustum. At that name, the 
boy weakens, not through fear, for he knows not 
yet that he is fighting Rustum, but through tender- 
ness, love, and desire to see his mighty father 
face to face. So weakened he is wounded to the 
death, and as he falls he cries out revenge in Rus- 
tum’s name upon his slayer. Then Rustum knows 
that he has fought with his son, and has slain him, 
but Sohrab also knows that he has had his heart’s 
desire; that he has seen his noble father, and dies 
accounted of him a worthy son. 

The poem is very rich in feeling—from the fiery, 
impatient ambition of the youth to the inconsola- 
ble grief of the father. The spirit of heroism is 
classic on the part of Rustum, but chivalric or ro- 
mantic on the part of Sohrab. But deeper than 
schools of poetry or epochs of history is the 
human feeling in it which belongs to all ages and 
peoples. This feelirig is genuine, taken not from 
a classic nor a romantic type, but from a deep in- 
sight into the heart of youth and manhood, of 
filial and of paternal love. It is this strong feeling 
that carries the poem along from incident to inci- 
dent with a power of interest beyond its beautiful 
language. The climax is foreshadowed from the 
beginning, in Peran-Wisa’s foreboding, and thence 
it moves on in incidents of feelings more forceful 
even than the incidents of action that bring at 
last to the tragedy. 
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The sympathy of the horse with his master is 
one of Homer’s themes, but Mr. Arnold has han- 
dled it with a tenderness and justice to the situa- 
tion that compensates for its not being original. 
The, pathos is perfect in the lines where all the 
things familiar to Sohrab as a tale that is told, to 
which he has looked forward in imagination, but 
which are now visions never to be realized. Rus- 
tum’s grief, though still classic in description, rises 
to a point of self-control that is far beyond the age 
of Homer, and possible only to the days of modern 


‘ civilization, when men are trained to self-restraint 


in emotion as well as courage. The poem carries 
the spirit that the ancients loved, of great ambi- 
tions and physical forces carried to high ends and 
noble uses—with the simple side of human nature, 
that the ancients also loved, well borne out. But 
it is English in sentiment and often in description. 
While it is modeled after Homer, and imbued with 
the love of him, still it is free from bondage to 
it. The inheritance of English traits which was 
strong in Matthew Arnold appears plainly in the 
poem, and his own personal character, reserve 
sentient with tenderness and strength, and per- 
ceptive with deep insight, are all written into the 


poem. 
—— 0+ 0-0-9 -0- —___—_—___——— 


FOR THE D3PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Mr. Editor: May I propose a few observations and 
queries bearing upon the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. recently convened at Indianapolis? 
The attendance was large; the meetings were well at- 
tended; many of the papers were of a high order, and 
yet a few inquiries arise in my mind. 

1. Is it desirable to place upon the program so many 
comparatively unknown speakers? It seems as though 
that large and intelligent audience that had assembled 
from all sections of the country was entitled to the very 
best thought of the day bearing upon the topics pre- 
sented. and that only those men and women should be 
invited to speak who have a wide reputation and are able 
to make some valuable contribution to the subject under 
discussion. 

2. Why were there no women on the program? In 
the audience there were many women superintendents 
and assistant superintendents, but not one of them was 
given a place on the program. To be sure, Mrs. Young 
presided at one of the conferences, but that was as far 
as women were in public evidence. 

8. Is it desirable to have so many allied societies and 
asseciations absorb such a portion of the program of the 
Department of Superintendence? Surely there are su- 
pervisory problems enough to occupy the attention of 
the superintendents for at least three days each year. 
if not, the geueral program should read Meeting of the 
Allied Associations, ete., instead of Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

4. Did the papers on industrial and vocational train- 
ing shed any new light? After all that has been said 
and written on industrial and vocational training, one 
would expect to hear by this time some definite state- 
ments on what to do and how to do it—what industries 
and trades may well be introduced into such schools. 
There is no longer any need of arguing on the merits of 
the case; the public has been won over long since to an 
acquiescence in the general proposition. Educators 
everywhere are seeking light on what to do. The 
papers of Thursday afternoon were eloquent and con- 
vincing in advocacy of industrial and vocational train- 
ing, but they neglected the one point of special interest. 
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Even the secretary of the trade union carefully omitted 
to state whether or not he approved of the teaching of 
plumbing, printing, painting, and allied trades in our 
so-called trade schools. 

5. .Is the present plan of deciding upon the place of 
the next meeting of the department the best possible? 
As now managed, all that is needed are two carloads of 
boomers judiciously distributed in the audience—to say 
nothing of cigars, cigarettes, candy, and chewing gum— 
a good story-teller to extend the invitation, and the vote 
is secured. It seems as though it were self-evident that 
the meeting, coming as it does in mid-year when the 
schools are in session, should be held where the great 
body of superintendents can travel to the place of meet- 
ing with the least possible loss of time, where the hotel 
accommodations are ample, and where the local schools 
are of a high order, well deserving a careful study by 
the visiting superintendents. The desirability of booni- 
ing the local school board and superintendent, the real 
estate in the vicinity, or the hotels, or even of rendering 
missionary service to the schools of the city and state 
should have small weight in the settlement of a question 
so important. The great question facing the executive 
committee at the present time is not whether the rail- 
roads will grant suitable rates, but whether 1,000 super- 
intendents can be induced to go to Mobile. Would not 
a much more dignified and sensible plan of locating the 
place of meetings be te leave the decision entirely to 
the executive conmmittee, after all the facts and circum- 
stances bearing upon the question have been thoroughly 
considered ? 

A. W. Edson. 
New York, March 8, 1910. 
a Oe eTOCs oe 
EDUCATING THE BOYS. 

In your issue of January 13 a clipping from the New 
Bedford Standard seems to show two facts very plainly. 
First, that no one is satisfied with the results of present 
school work. Second, that this dissatisfaction is quite 
as great among those who are arguing for present meth- 
ods as those who appear to be revolutionary in their 
statements. It is just a difference in the way people of 
differing temperaments say the same thing. 

The article referred to contains several statements 
showing that the writer has not even so much confidence 
in the results of our school work as has Mr. Cooley 
whom he takes to task for his criticism. ; 

Think of anyone using such a statement, “Fair criti- 
cism of the public schools is much needed, but beating 
into the heads of a great unthinking or half-thinking 
public the notioa that the public schools are mostly 
given up to uselessness accomplishes no good erd.” Is 
this not exactly the difficulty complained of? Is not the 
real fault with the public schools the fact that alto- 
gether too many pupils leave them to join the ranks of , 
the “thoughtless or half-thinking’? Is not the real 
point in Mr. Cooley’s article of which the New Bedford 
Standard complains, a plea for a line of work that will 
turn out from the public schools a larger percentage of 
thinkers, for no boy can take a course in manual train- 
ing based on American principles and go out into the 
work an “unthinking or half-thinking’’ individual. 
Perhaps the whole difficulty with the New Bedfo:d 
Standard is that it is unacquainted with school ‘shop 
work except such Aypes as have come down to us 
through unAmerican thinkers from non-American 
sources, and therefore does not realize the real value of 
true manual training work. 

Perhaps if the writer of the criticism would get to 
the basis of the difficulty he would find that the whole 
cause for complaint on the part of modern industry is 
that the public schools turn out such a large proportion 
of “thoughtless or half-thinking” pupils that when the 
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editorial chairs and the presidency are supplied there 
are so few left for modern industry that the deficiency 
has become very serious. 

It seems to me that the article is an emphatic illustra- 
tion of just what Mr. Cooley is talking about, and 
leaves no doubt about the accuracy of the principle 
stated. We need not enter into a discussion of Mr. 
Cooley's method of wording his ideas other than to say 
that if, with so strong language, his critic fails to real- 
ize that the schools that produce largely “thoughtless or 
half-thinking” people are a failure, then some stronger 
language must be used. 

The fact that in certain sections of the country the 
manual training and even technical schools have been 
shifted from their foundations by some of these “half- 
thinking” products of old line education does not dis- 
prove that the real value of this new educational move- 
ment is in its special power to decrease the number of 
“half-thinking’” boys and girls graduated from our 
schools by providing them with a kind of subject mat- 
ter as a part of their course that compels exact and 
complete thinking. However much the shop and fac- 
tory may need boys and girls informed in some of the 
technique of the work this lack alone would never have 
caused a demand for shop work in the schools. 

The real difficulty with our boys and girls on entering 
industry is not a lack of the special technical knowledge, 
but a lack of thinking power which hinders their learn- 
ing the work in reasonable time. That this is a fact 
is amply demonstrated in the every-day industrial 
world by those boys and girls who have, by some 
means, gained this power of accurate thinking. Such 
young people have no difticulty about securing positions 
or “making good” in them. Were there enough of this 
class there would be no complaint from manufacturers 
or others about the uselessness of our modern courses 
of study. Again, the boy or girl who has by any means 
become a careful, accurate thinker will not feel seri- 
ously handicapped by not having studied any one sub- 
ject. There is nothing so very sacred in any one or 
two subjects of human learning that one’s eternal happi- 
hess depends upon having studied them for a_ time 
while a pupil in the common schools. 

I think that if the writer of the New Bedford article 
will go over the ground fully he will discover that those 
people feeling that their course has failed to give them 
a complete education are the victims of certain schools 
that because of the domineering influence of certain 
“half-thinking” people have never caught the spirit of 
manual training or practical education. 

If we may be permitted to make a_ suggestion it 
would be this: Manual training was established as 
stated by Dr. Belfield “to train the mind through the 
hands.” It is purely an American idea, meaning neither 
a revolution of educational systems nor the eliminating 
of any good ever in the school courses, but the strength- 
ening of all by the introduction of a new science that 
has an exceptional power to train for exact and useful! 
thinking and incidentally supplying some knowledge of 
modern industrial life. 

It is neither just to the pioneers of the manual train- 
ing movement nor a fair argument to judge of the possi- 
bilities of this line of work by the results of schools 
having courses neither using the subject matter nor hay- 
ing any knowledge of either the spirit or methods of 
such courses. 


Frank Henry Selden, 
Director of Manual Training, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 
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MUSIC SHOULD BE CREDITED. 


Dear Dr. Winship: Mr. McAndrew’s article on “The 
All or None Fallacy” is splendid. Now, suppose the 
Wainwright girl, instead of taking care of the baby, 
wanted to spend four or five hours a day in the jstudy 
of music and piano practice, why should not the high 
school offer her something for the rest of the time? Are 
not the high schools at present responsible for the fact 
that many musicians are deficient in general education? 

Very truly, 
Mary Reid Pierce. 
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THE NINE TABLE. 

Dear Editor: Your good Journal recently devoted a 
half column to a device for mastery of the table of 9's. 
From the account given I should judge that it was not 
only suggested but recommended for schoolroom use. 
If such was the intention I wish to register a protest 
against the circulation of such artificial devices. I 
say this because there are hundreds of teachers who 
would put that device into actual practice in spite of 
the fact that it is a mathematical monstrosity and, as a 
device, helpful only to that class who are on the lookout 
for a “royal road,’ or who spend their time in consult- 
ing such advertisements as “Stop forgetting,” “Learn to 
remember,” ete. 

The fallacy of the device lies in the fact that it re- 
quires a complex mental process of at least three steps 
to evolve a number fact that, with a better method of 
teaching, becomes a simple reflex action. If all the 
tables could be worked: out by the same method there 
would be some justification for devoting even a column 
of a valuable educational journal to its dissemination, 
but this 9’s table is a lone exception. 

Will you permit me to submit some results of a test 
given in third and fourth grades on the table of 9’s? 

My first question was: Write the table of 9’s to 90. 
Grade three had thirty-eight pupils. Nineteen had per- 
fect papers, twelve had one number fact wrong, seven 
had more than one fact wrong. Grade four had thirty- 
seven pupils. ‘Thirty-three had perfect papers, three 
had one fact wrong, one had more than one fact wrong. 

My next question was an application of this knowl- 
edge. The three “examples” were: 123 xX 9, 456 x 9, 
789 X 9. It will be seen that all the 9’s facts are in- 
volved. ‘The third grade pupils had been working on 
such examples less than two months and had not used 
multipliers larger than five. The fourth grade were con- 
siderably farther ndvanced. I will tabulate results:— 


Grade 3. Grade 4. 
Perfect papers............ 5 26 
ee eee 14 7 
TRO WOON 2s. wwe vanced 11 3 
a RN 1 86 kB ks i siicwinwsx 8 1 


The time taken for recording the first question varied 
from half a minute to a minute and a half. Two min- 
utes were allowed. No pupil in either grade worked 
over four minutes on the second, and the majority took 
much less time. 

These tables in our schools are gradually “built up” 
from grade two to grade four. The drill consists largely 
in rapid practice in giving results, as: nine 3’s, five 8’s, 
six 7's, etc., counting by 4’s, 7’s, etc., and in ratio work, 
such as, Two apples are worth six cents, how much are 
six worth? 

Very truly yours, 


W. H. Slayton, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin, N. H. 
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For your guide take reason.— Rousseau. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF THE HUMAN BODY. By Harris Haw- 
thorne Wilder, Smith College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 573 pp. 

This book is without a rival in scientific study, with 
a literary setting, of evolution as demonstrated through 
anatomy, a field hitherto little understood or exploited. 
It presents the results of modern anatomical and em- 
bryonical research relative to the human structure in a 
form accessible to the general student, and also furnishes 
students of technical human anatomy with a basis upon 
which to rest their knowledge of details. It is useless 
in a brief notice to do more than state the purpose and 
assure our readers that the work is, in this case, done in 
a masterly manner: Professor Wilder has made a no- 
table success of his mastery of the subject and no less 
of the art of presenting his subject. One of the grand- 
est generalizations formulated by modern biological sci- 
ence is that of the continuity of life; that the proto- 
plasmic activity within the body of each living being 
now on earth has continued without cessation from the 
remote beginnings of life upon our planet, and that from 
that period until the present no single organism has ever 
arisen save in the form of a bit of living protoplasm 
detached from a pre-existing portion; that the eternal 
flame of life, once kindled upon this earth. has passed 
from organism to organism, and is still going on, exist- 
ing and propagating. incarnated within the myriad ani- 
mal and plant forms of the present day. 

CHILD CLASSICS: PRIMER. FIRST. SECOND. 
THIRD. FOURTH. AND FIFTH READERS. With 
Class Cards. By Georgia Alexander. Pictures by 
Fanny Y. Cory. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

The author, Miss Alexander, is supervising principal 
in Indianapolis. and has been a distinct force in making 
the schools what they are to-day, admired by school 
people throughout the country. This is not her first ef- 
fort at school-book-making. and she has always been 
successful. The books are fully, even elaborately illus- 
trated. The Primer is illustrated in color. As a rule 
from a third to a half of each page is illustrated, and 
the reading, which is usually in a conversational vein, 
is suggested by the illustration. Everything is of inter- 
est to children. Each lesson and illustration is sug- 
gested by the child’s interest, and the interest is so en- 
tirely unlike that »wakened by other Readers as to jus- 
tify their universal use as supplementary reading, where 
they are not adapted as the basal series of the school. 
Dramatization and repetition are both utilized skilfully 
and delightfully. ‘The books maintain their merit up to 
the higher books in the series Each book has some im- 
portant suggestions as to the teaching of reading in that 
grade, and there is a set of “Word and Picture Cards” 
to accompany the “Child Classics” series. 
STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by 

Franklin T. Baker, A. M., professor in English in 

Teachers College, Columbia University. With por- 

trait of Stevenson and map. New York: Charles E. 

Merrill Company. Cloth. 307 pp. Price. 40 cents. 

“Treasure Island” as a school book can but be popular. 
The college entrance examination board has put it on the 
list of readings, and teachers will very generally select 
it for their classes. It is a stirring novel of adventure, 
written with masterly execution in plot, character draw- 
ing, and diction. It is this unusual combination that 
has made “Treasure Island” a classic. In these days it 
is well to know the fine finish of Stevenson’s style. The 
edition in Merrill’s English Texts is fortunate in its edi- 
tor, Professor Franklin T. Baker of Columbia, who 
knows Stevenson through and through. He gives an 
attractive setiing for the book in a brief biographical 
sketch and a collection of critical opinions, and for the 
youthful reader he explains difficult terms. 

THE NEW SALESMANSHIP. By Charles Lindgren. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 190 pp. Price, cloth, $1.50; 
half-leather, $2.00. 

A remarkably interesting book this must be for com- 
mercial men, who will find many of their own experi- 
ences in selling goods duplicated by those of the author. 
And it will be no less interesting to their customers, who 
will here learn the secrets of the traveling man as to 
how he is counseled to deal in each case with sixty-five 
different kinds of buyers, which are carefully outlined. 
The author deals philosophically with the cases of which 
he treats, and he certainly shows a marvelous acquain- 
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tance with the merchant class. That selling goods must 
be made a study, if one would be successful, is the prem- 
ise and the conclusion of the writer’s clever assertions. 
And his work is assuredly of value to the inexperienced 
young man who has chosen business life as a salesman, 
but who has but few data on which to proceed. Ready 
judgment of human nature is a “sine qua non” to suc- 
cessful salesmanship in the author’s opinion, and his 
words of experience will greatly help the business nov- 
ice to acquire such knowledge. 


_ 


JEANNE MARIET’S LA PETITE PRINCESS. BEadited 
by Edith Healy. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 16mo. Cloth. 154 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A French text which is spoken of as “a French vari- 
ant of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’” A little girl is the lead- 
ing figure instead of a boy. It is a story at once simple 
in style and interesting in subject-matter. It is well 
adapted for beginners in French. Conversational ques- 
tions and a copious vocabulary are helpful features. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH. By Isidore 
H. B. Spiers of William Penn Charter school, Philadel- 
phia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 58 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A brief but decidedly heipful work in which the au- 
thor embodies some grammatical facts which the be- 
ginner in French is most likely to misunderstand or for- 
get. It has grown up ont of his instructional experi- 
ence, and thus has greater value. Once master these 
basal facts, and progress in acquiring the language is 
made.much easier... Exercises for drill are exceptionally 
well planned. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in. the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Bye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 


New Books for the Grades 


Little Folk Lyrics 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


For the second, third, and fourth grades. School 
Edition, 60 cents, net; postpaid. Mr. Sherman’s 
verses for children remind one of Stevenson's Child's 
Garden of Verses, not because they are imitations, 
but because they have the same sympathy with child 
life and the same simplicity of expression. 


Old Ballads in Prose 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
For the fifth and sixth grades. School Edition, 
40 cents, net; postpaid. This book furnishes stories 
which have not heretofore been available for school 
use. Such old ballads as those relating to Robin 
Hood and others that are attractive to children are 
retold in Miss Tappan's fascinating style. 


The First Book of Stories for the 
Story Teller 


By FANNIE E. COE 

A book for teachers. 80 cents, net; postpaid- 
This book contains the best stories for the first 
grade carefully edited and graded in order that the 
teacher can read or tell them with good effect exactly 
as printed. The basis of selection of the stories 
was the fables, folk tales, myths, and fairy tales 
specified for the first grade in the course of stud 
in the state of Illinois, and the cities of New Yor 
and Boston. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York 








Chicago 
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news to be inserted 


4 


comprehensive, Co 
received by the editor not Tater 
ing date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
nga Association, Hastings, 


March 31-April 1, 2: Southern Liil- 
nois Teachers’ Association, Hast 
St. Louis. 


April 6, 7, 8: Arkansas Conference 
for Education, Little Rock. 


April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


April 14, 15, 16: Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Baton Rouge. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 7-11: National Playground As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, Asheville. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


Iely 38: National Education Asso- 
tion, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. ; 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO. Frank M. Rich, 
superintendent of the union school 
district, has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position in Massachusetts in the 
Wareham-Marion district. Mr. Rich 
was born in Adams, Mass., in 1879. 
He was graduated from the North 
Adams Normal school in 1901, and 
has since taken two special courses 
in that institution. He has also 
taken special courses in Harvard as 
well as courses at the Amherst Agri- 
eultural College. He has spent one 
year in travel abroad. He was prin- 
cipal of the Granville, Mass., school 
for one year. taught in a mixed 
school in Mt. Hermon. Mass., for one 
year. was principal of the Northfield, 
Mass., high school for two years, and 
for one year was instructor in Eng- 
lish and vocal musie in the Borden- 
town Military Institute. For three 
years previous to his coming to Brat- 
tleboro he was principal of the 
Athens. grammar school in Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
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BURLINGTON. The fifth con- 
ference of the schools of Vermont 
with the University of Vermont was 
held at Burlington March 10, 11, and 
12. The general subject was “The 
Teaching of Modern Languages.” 
The following was the program:— 

Thursday evening—Address' by 
Professor C. T. Winchester, Wes- 
leyan University. 

Friday morning—‘‘Proper Method 
of Study of French in the Secondary 
Schools,” by Principal BE. 8. Abbott, 
Montpelier high school; “What Shall 
Be Our Aim in the Teaching of 
French in the Secondary Schools,” by 
Miss Louie A. Clarke, Brandon 
graded school; “French as an Ele- 
ment of Culture,” by Professor A. B. 
Myrick, University of Vermont; 
“The Purposes of Modern Language 
Instruction for American Students,” 
by Professor P. O. Skinner, Dart- 
mouth College; “Getting Started in 
German,” by Principal John E. Col- 
burn, Bellows Free Academy; “Ger- 
man Methods ‘Made in Germany,’” 
by Miss Jean W. Hough, St. Johns- 
bury Academy: “The Outlook,” by 
Professor C. B. Stetson, University 
of Vermont; “The German Teacher’s 
Problem.”’ by Professor S. P. Capen, 
Clark College. On Friday evening 
there was a reception at the Billings 
library and the schoolmasters’ ban- 
quet in the Y. M. C. A. 

Saturday—“The Art of Study,” by 
Professor J. F. Messenger. Univer- 
sity of Vermont; “Professional 
Preparation,” by Principal Lyman 
Allen, Johnson Normal school. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The school committee 
has established a pension rate for the 
teachers of the city at one-third of 
the salary at the time of retirement. 
The age limit is sixty-five years. 
Others who are incapacitated after 
thirty years’ service are included in 
the order. Evening school and tem- 
porary teachers will not receive the 
pension, as the bill provides only for 
permanent teachers. By this meas- 
ure 2,400 teachers will be benefited, 
eighty per cent. of whom are graded 
as elementary teachers. At the pres- 
ent time the permanent teachers of 
Boston who have taught for thirty- 
six years and who are sixty-five 
years old are entitled to retire with 
a pension of $180 a year. There are 
now about sixty teachers on the re- 
tired list who are receiving that 
amount. The new pension Dill pro- 
vides that a retired teacher will re- 
ceive as a pension one-third of his 
salary. In the case of the elemen- 
tary teacher this will amount to 
about $312. There are now thirty- 
four teachers over seventy years of 
aze who have been granted a year’s 
leave of absence on three-quarters 
pay. It is expected that these teach- 
ers will be retired at the expiration 
of the leave of absence. and these 
added to the sixty who have already 
been retired will make ninety-four 
teachers who will draw pensions of 
one-third of the salary received 
when in active service. It is esti- 
mated that about fifteen teachers 
will be retired each year. 

WATERTOWN. At 


the annual 


town meeting it was voted to erect a 
high school building to cost $140,000. 
The town appropriated $100,000 for 
the building, and a gift of $40,000 
from H. C. Derby has already been 
accepted. The land upon which the 
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new building is to be built is a gift 
of E. N. Foss, and the plans have 
been presented to the town by 
Charles Brigham, who has also of- 
fered his services to superintend the 
building. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Superintendent 
W. A. Wheatley has made a great 
start in school work in this city. At 
the annual business men’s banquet 
he was given a good place on the pro- 
gram and made an admirable speech 
which made a decided impre-sion 
upon the leaders in the city affairs. 
Things will be done in Middletown. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


NERRASK A. 

The Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union is an organization of men and 
women of Nebraska which has for its 
object the study of the birds of the 
state. The union has issued a num- 
ber of publications to date. and will 
continne to issue others from time to 
time. It has its meetings at a con- 
venient place in Nebraska at some 
time during the first two weeks in 
May, and has a_ two-days’ session, 
studying the birds in the field and 
through lectures and specimens. It 
wishes to extend this work and to 
draw a larger number of the people 
of the state into closer relation with 
the bird life. Superintendent Wilson 
Tout, North Platte, Neb., is the chair- 
man of the committee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The demand 
of the women teachers for more pay 
has been denied again by the board 
of education bya _ vote of 23 to 16. 
Only one of the four women mem- 
bers was for it. The resolution be- 
fore the board was that the by-laws 
be amended to provide that but one 
salary be given for a position, except 
that teachers and supervisors of boys 
might receive an extra salary not to 
exceed $180 a year. A petition said 
to contain signatures of 10.009 tax- 
payers was presented asking the 
board to pass the resolution. It was 
prepared by the Interborough Asso- 
ciation of Women Teachers. 


4 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


In addition to the members of the 
regular faculty, the following instruc- 
tors from other institutions will offer 
courses in the department of English 
at the University of Chicago during 
the summer quarter: Walter C. Bron- 
son, professor of English literature 
in Brown university; John M. Clapp, 
professor of English in Lake Forest 
College; and Raymond M. Alden, as- 
sistant professor of English in Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University. Pro- 
fessor Bronson will give two courses 
on “American Literature” and “A 
Critical Study of the Poetry of Ten- 
nyson.” <As the author of “A Short 
History of American Literature” 
and the editor of “English Poems,” a 
four-volume series of selections, with 
notes, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, he is widely known, 
and is a recognized authority on the 
English poets. Professor Clapp will 
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give two courses on “The English 
Novel in the Seventeenth and Bight- 
eenth Centuries” and “English Es- 
sayists of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Professor Alden will offer two 
courses on “Poetic Theory” and 
“The Blizabethan Lyrics.” He is a 
prolific author, among his best- 
known books being an edition of 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Ceasar” and 
one of English verse. 

By the will of John E. Smith of 
Norwood, Mass., which disposes of 
an estate of about $500,000, the trus- 
tees, of Tufts College are given the 
remainder of the estate, estimated 
at $250,000, to constitute the John BD. 
Smith fund. The income will be de- 
voted to the promotion of the general 
interest and welfare of the college. 

The catalog of the University of 
Maine for 1909-1910 has just been re- 
ceived. It consists of 242 pages, 
which is an increase of fourteen 
pages over that of last year. It ap- 
pears that there are ninety-three 
persons who are engaged in instruc- 
tion or investigation. There is a 
noticeable increase in the number of 
associate and assistant professors, 
there being seven of the former and 
thirteen of the latter. There are 
also nineteen other officers who are 
employed in various lines of work. 
An effort has been made in this 
catalog to show more clearly the di- 
visions of the university into col- 
leges. Each college is described by 
itself, and includes an account of the 
courses of instruction which it offers. 
In certain cases where a department 
gives instruction in two or more col- 
leges it has been classified primarily 
in that college in which the student 
would be placed if he were making 
this department his major subject, 
and there is a cross reference to the 
other college or colleges in which the 
work of the department lies. The 
total registration is 850. The classi- 
fication is as follows:— 


Graduate students..........+- el: 4 
Ge 5 a2 cen hae bbe cavena epee (i 3 
pO Ba ty Rr pee ee .133 
Sophomores .......cccececcesces 120 
Freshmen ........ ‘pA > oeadee 158 


Short pharmacy, second year... 6 
First year....13 
19 
Teachers’ course in agriculture. 1 
School course in agriculture:— 


Second year........s-00+ 5 
First ye@?...i.e.ecese ae) | 
19 
Summer term..........- +e one 


Winter course in agriculture..... 15 


Winter, course in poultry man- 


agement ..........s. BRE lC- 
College of law, graduate stu- 
dents ....... 5 ik bie $3u .28 
Beniors .... oo Hess oldu 1S, aac 23 
JONICTS ......ccerovews ov . 16 
Firat. yOGr <6 ese4..5s é cistd op ae 
Special students...... + aiv.0 68 we 
101 
888 
Duplicated: Acid sf. wc b siete dues 38 
850 
College of arts and sciences.....184 
College of agriculture ...... os 8 


College of technology. .....«+++««386 
College of pharmacy............. 21 
College of law............¢.4..--101 
850 

A new line of work Is offered this 
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year in the college of agriculture un- 
der the department of domestic sci- 
ence. A considerable amount of 
space is given in the catalog to a de- 
scription of this work and the vari- 
ous courses offered. In the faculty 
list appear the names of five new 
professors: Messrs. Gray, McKee, 
Thompson, Varnum, and Bell; of 
three new associate professors, 
Messrs. Easley, Johannsen, and 
Bonns; of five new assistant profes- 
sors, Messrs, Grover. Comstock, 
Bean, Sherwin, and Simmons. The 
name of Edward Harward Blake, 
LL. B., appears as lecturer on ad- 
miralty. Quite a number of new 
courses have been added in the vari- 
ous departments. This is particu- 
larly true in the departments of Eng- 
lish, German, and chemistry. 


Unknown to the university even by 
name, but actuated by a desire to 
aid young women in procuring a uni- 
versity education, Mrs. Parmelia 
Brown, a pioneer resident of Chi- 
cago, who died last year, made the 
University of Chicago the residuary 
legatee of her fortune. She was 
without a family of her own, but 
took a great interest in education, 
owing, as she herself declared, to the 
fact that her early education had 
been seriously neglected. When she 
died she was unable to read and 
could write scarcely more than her 
own name. This lack of education 
proiapted her to assist needy young 
women to obtain an education. The 
fund coming to the university under 
the will will hereafter be known as 
the “Parmelia Brown Aid Fund,” 
the income of which will be used by 
the university for the purpose of as- 
sisting needy American-born young 
women, residents of Chicago, in pro- 
curing a university education. The 
details of the administration of the 
fund have not yet been settled, but 
the income from it will add mater- 
ially to the resources of the univer- 
sity in extending aid to deserving 
women students. 


Columbia University will spend 
$2.850.589 during the scholastic year 
1910-1911, according to the budget 
adopted by the trustees. Of this 
amount $1,418,923 will be devoted to 
educational administration and in- 
struction. An anonymous gift of 
$350,000 to erect a building for grad- 
uate research in philosophy has been 
announced. 

Dr. Walter Dennison, a_ well- 
known elassical scholar. now junior 
professor at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been elected professor of 
Latin and Greek at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. Dr. Den- 
nison took his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Michigan. He has 
written several books and many ar- 
ticles in classical journals. Last 
year Dr. Dennison was a_ resident 
professor of Latin at the American 
School of Archaeology in Rome, and 
is recognized as one of the represen- 
tative scholars in this field. 

Arrangements have been nearly 
completed for’ the presentation to 
Brown University of the library col- 
lected by the late Hammond Lamont 
of New York. The library consists 
of 4,700 volumes, and is said to be 
one of the best of its kind, being de- 
voted particularly to the study of 
English composition, rhetoric, and 
literature. It is to be purchased 
chiefly by two of the classes which 
were in Brown while Dr. Lamont 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE: 
CONTAGIOUS AMONG © 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished, 


HE prevention of disease conta- 
ion among school children has 
ong been a subject of serious 

— and exhaustive experimenta- 


on. 

Medical science has demonstrated 
that disease contagion is easily 
transmitted by dust, and that cireulat- 
ing dust, moreover, is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy, 
then—the true preventive of disease 
eed ane one in } md extermina- 

n of dust an S$ millions of li 
bacilli. — 

Dusty floors simply teem with 
these micro-organisms. Sweeping 
will not dispose of them. The action 
of the broom merely swishes the dust — 
and germs into the air and affords an 
opportunity for them to circulate 
with every current of air. We must, 
then, regard dry-sweeping as _ par- 
ticularly dangerous, and there should 
be a crusade in every school, every 
store, in every public building 
against the practice. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proveG 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 





four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor 
and may be collected and disposed ot 
without polluting the atmosphere, so 
that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 
success, and it is a fact that the 
health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this prepara- 
tion on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor preserva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for 
Standard Floor Dressing are capable 
of actual demonstration, we are mak- 
ing an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We 
will treat the floor of one room or 
corridor free of all cost, so that you can 
personally see that the Standard 
Floor Dressing will most effectually 
keep down the dust and thus lessen 
the danger of contagion. To locali- 
ties far removed from our agencies 
we will send free sample, with full 
directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to 
send particulars and 
our book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to any 
address upon request. 
Standard oor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in 
one and five-gallon 
If not to be had 
locality, we 
quote prices on 

application. Address 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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was on the faculty, each giving 
$1,000. The collection will be pre- 
sented for use in the English depart- 
ment. " 
At the opening of the academic 
year of 1910-1911, next September, a 
new chair will be established in 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., con- 
stituting the first division of the de- 
partment of peace and public service, 
which President Reed has been en- 
deavoring to establish for several 
years. The chair will be known as 
that of social science and business 
institutions, and it will be occupied 
by George A. Crider, A. M., a retired 
merchant of Philadelphia, and a man 
of wide training, who recently has 
been a student of social science in 
Oxford University. In the study of 
business institutions, the history of 
the development of trade and com- 
merce, banking, insurance, transpor- 
tation, and industrial progress will be 
the special field emphasized. 


John R. Allen, head of the mechan- 
ical department of the University of 
Michigan, is to be in charge of the 
new school of engineering at Robert 
College, Constantinople. He will 
have four or five assistants, whose 
names will be announced later. The 
school of engineering at Robert Col- 
leze will be the only one in the Otto- 
man Empire. Its creation is possi- 
ble through the Kennedy bequest of 
$1,500,000 to the college. The amount 
to be spent on this department, in- 
cluding the building, for which plans 
are now being prepared by Professor 
Alfred Hamlin of Columbia, will be 
$300,000 or more. 

William Moore, who was gradu- 
ated from Cornell in 1907 and who 
for some time has been a member of 
the department of botany, has ac- 
cepted a chair in the faculty of the 
British Agricultural College at 
Potchefstroom, Transvaal, South 
Africa. The position calls for a 
three-years’ residence in South 
Africa. 

Charles R. Barnes, professor of 
plant physiology at the University of 
peg. died at Chicago Febru- 
ary 24. 


James M. Dearborn has been ap- 


pointed assistant librarian of the col- 
lege of liberal arts of Boston Univer- 
sity. Mr. Dearborn is a graduate of 
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Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal§ Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


333 AND ¢3: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Wesleyan University, class of 1902. 
During the years 1903 and 1904 he 
was a graduate student in Columbia 
University. At the time of his ap- 
pointment to Boston University he 
was a member of the senior class of 
the New York State Library school at 
Albany, N. Y. 


Michigan University goes on record 
as the first large college to carry the 
college regulation regarding headgear 
beyond the freshman year. The stu- 
dent council has chosen a close-fitting 
toque as the official undergraduate 
cap. The color and tassel will indi- 
cate the class and college of each 
wearer. Four thousand yarn caps 
were ordered from a Lansing concern, 
and when they were delivered one- 
third was found to contain St. Valen- 
tine notes, written in various lan- 
guages—the work of the hat makers. 


Evening classes for wage-workers 
will be one of the new undertakings 
of Columbia University beginning in 
September. It is proposed then to 
extend the operation of principles 
which have been so successful in the 
case of the summer session so as to 
provide classes and laboratory work 
in the evening at the university, and 
both in the evening and during the 
day in other parts of New York city. 
as well as in northern New Jersey and 
Westchester county for the benefit of 
those who are not able to avail them- 
selves of the regular courses of in- 
struction at the university. In partic- 
ular, evening classes will be organized 
where wage-workers as well as those 
who are engaged professionally or 
otherwise, during the day, may obtain 
the best instruction which the univer- 
sity may offer. Requests for Colum- 
bia to enter upon work of this kind 
have been increasingly numerous dur- 
ing recent years. In particular, there 
is a demand that the university shall 
organize classes in law for the bene- 
fit of the many students of law in 
northern New Jersey. The centre of 
this instruction will probably be in 
Newark. Classes in various branches 
of chemistry and in electrical science 
will probably be organized in both 
Newark and Paterson. It is expected 
that college instruction of the highest 
type will be offered in the evening in 
the city of New York at a convenient 
down-town point, which may be 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


reached by subway and tunnels from 
all parts of the city as well as from 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. The field 
to be covered by this extension teach- 
ing will be very broad. There will be 
classes organized in languages, litera- 
ture, history, economics, and politics; 
in various scientific subjects, includ- 
ing electrical and mechanical engineer 
ing; in architecture; in music and fine 
arts; in preventive medicine and sani- 
tary science; in manual training and 
the household arts; in teaching, and 
in law. For this work a large staff 
of professors and lecturers will be ap- 
pointed, chosen in part from the pres- 
ent teaching staff of the university, 
and in part from others with especial 
fitness for work of this kind. Plans 
for the organization of this undertak- 
ing are going rapidly forward, and 
those who wish to have classes organ- 
ized in any given part of the city. or 
in a given community, are requested 
to address Professor James Chidester 
Egbert at the university, who, as di- 
rector of the summer session has 





NOW IS THE TIME to stock up f. t 
ime = = Pree meio Belbtess scuba 
’ only Y CENTS i 
ae lasts. ite tan 
An on't forget that the Gifford Air- 
——_ Ink- Well is still the most satisfactory 
school desk ink-well in the market, after a 
wes oe pooce on twenty-five years. W. A. 
eatin ompany, 80-82 
Albany, Ney pany, 80-82 State Street, 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 FifthAve., New YorkCity 
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brought that branch of the university 
to a high degree of excellence, and 
who will also serve as director of ex- 
tension teaching. 


a 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—At the very moment when every 
woman in the country is thinking of 
“spring clothes” the Woman's Home 

YXompanion appears as a big fashion 
number and contains a remarkable 
lot of information as to what will be 
worn, and why. But the helpfulness 
of this magazine is hot confined to 
the question of clothes. 
metal work, a new fad; the making 
of head bags; -the building and fur- 
nishing of houses, and the many 
sciences that go to make up a well- 
ordered home are all considered in 
the usual excellent departments, A 
feature of this number is the double 
page devoted to photographs of pop- 
ular actresses and opera singers who 
are model mothers. Hypnotism, al- 
ways a fascinating subject, is ably 
handled by H. Addington Bruce, and 
Marion Harland tells the famous 
story of “The Ladies of Llangollen.” 
Myra Kelly ‘contributes a_ vivid 
Settlement House story. 


—-Among the illustrated features 
of the Review of Reviews for March 
are a detailed account of “Our Beef 
Supply as a Great Business,” by 
Walter C. Howey: “Electricity as a 
Source of Heat,” by Donald C. 
Shafer; “Spain’s Economic Revival,” 
by Frank D. Hill; and “The Men 
Who <Are Governing New York 
City,” by William B. Shaw. There 
are also important articles on the 
question, “Do. Trusts Make High 
Prices?’ by Professor J. W. Jenks; 
“The Real Key to Railroad Invest- 
ment Values,” by John Moody: and 
“Population Changes and Religious 
Beliefs,’ by William 8S. Rossiter. 
Besides several pages of comment on 
new books there is a brief criticism 
of the works of W. J. Locke, the suc- 
cessful English novelist, by G. W. 
Harris. In “The Progress of the 
World” there is extended discussion 

of the situation now confronting the 
Republican party throughout the 
country, together with informational 
comment on the current develop- 
ments in world politics. 
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Mr. Bacon—“Did you hear those 
measly roosters crowing this morn- 
Ing early?” 

Mrs. Bacon—“Yes, dear.” 

Mr. Bacon—‘I wonder what 
earth they want to do that for?’ 

Mrs. Bacon—“Why, don’t you re- 
member, dear, you got up one morn- 
Ing early, and you crowed about it 
for a week?’—yYonkers Statesman. 


on 





HIS FIRST WEDDING. 


Elliot, attending his first wedding, 
was a most interested observer. The 
white gown and long veil of the bride 
apparently increased her size, while 
the evening clothes of the rather 
diminutive groom made him seem 
still smaller. The disparity of size 
immediately attracted Elliot’s atten- 
tion, and leaning over, he said in ex- 
cited tones: “Mother, was father that 
little when we got him?’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 4 
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HE PALMER [METHOD PLAN of teaching PRACTICAL WRIT- 
ING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is a demonstrated succe:s 
in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON anu 


many 


smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 


FAILURE IS 


IMPOSSIBLE if the Plan is followed with STRICT FIDELITY, 


FREE NORIIAL COURSES are offered to teachers in all school systems 
in which the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted 
completely. Other teachers may have this course for ten dollars. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents 


Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, = 


New York City 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


er sessions. Ca 
on application to 


WM. J, ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
P in America. a ckbe, tame 
cae Mahe 6 unowlodes of lbrhae a 


ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
nterpreter 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 
talogue and full ation 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTOXK Ave. 
Bow BOSTON, MASS. 











WANTED FO GO THE SAME THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 


WAY. - 


We were taking a little trip into 
the country. The only vacant seats 
in the train were turned so as to face 
each other. I told my little girl, four 
years of age, to take the seat in front 
of me, as riding backward would 
not make her sick. She hesitated, 
and said:— 

“TI know it won’t make me sick, 
but if I ride backward will I go to 
the same place you are going to?”— 
Delineator. 


GRATEFUL. 


A patronizing young 10rd was 
seated opposite the late James Mc- 
Neill Whistler at dinner one evening. 
During a lull in the conversation he 
adjusted his monacle and leaned for- 
ward toward the artist. 

“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Whistler,” he 
drawled, “I pahssed your house this 
mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Whistler quietly. 
“Thank you very much.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Ethel, aged three, had been to 
visit her cousins, two fun-loving and 
romping boys. She had climbed 
upon her father’s knee and was tell- 
ing him of her visit. “Papa, every 
night John and George say their 
prayers they ask God to make them 
good boys,” said she. 

“That's nice,” said papa. 

Then thinking soberly for a few 
minutes, she said: “He ain’t done it 
yet.”—The Delineator. 


If you've got a soul to slay, 
Put it off: 

If you’ve got a grudge to pay, 
Put it off. 

If an evil plan to lay, 

Or an evil word to say, 

Do not foster it to-day; 
Put it off. 


If you’ve planned a glad surprise, 
Do it now; 
If you’re going to try to rise, 
Do it now. 
If that “ten” haunts you to-day 
(Borrowed in the far-away), 
And you want to pay me, say, 
' Do it now! 
—Joe Cone. 


Little Margie (after watching her 
small brother devouring several large 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


bh nt Tk ten og Session of the 
versity o aine w in 
ans continue for six weeks. iaslabbiaditea 
Orough courses in English, Classics 
Modern uages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
ture, and —— will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Libra mission. 
The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°S"°" 


¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,4l4 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col. Cooper Bidg. _ Berkeley, 2142 Shattuck Ave, 
Wasnhnaten 4 Pou Avenue. Spokane, Wash. 618 Peyton Bide. Los soeiin dale 238Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER!" AGENCY 


x placing teachers inerery Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


"T : CHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Beyleten St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
em Ganges teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US... 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - = CHICAGO 
When Available for a Positien Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


h hout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
ny, epee eee ines of school work. 

















From an Idaho City Superintendent: —*‘All the teachers you recommended are so far 


tory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.”’ 
ees My p— ~z, a Colorado School meard> —“Iam greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.” 
From an A City Superintendent:—‘‘I desire to thank you for your promptness 


teacher.”’ 
- Bele ee Presta! er a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 


mad ion upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
MfeSchere wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Co 0 











DICT Given Our “Placing Service’’ after trial by employers 
Come Sian thoughout the country issummed up in the statement, “ Be- 
yond all question, your methods are more satisfactory than those of any 
Out West other agency.’”” That we have become, without doubt, the best medium for 
securing educational positions in the West is shown by our placing 247 per 
Where cent. more teachers last yearthan the year before and the necessity of our 
trebling our corps of placing men this year to handle the placing of our 
It Pays applicants. If you do not know about our “ placing service,’’- something 
unique in the educational field, write for our booklet entitled, “A Placing 
To Teach Agency for Teachers—The Way It Works.” 
BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., INC., - Dept. 21, 

304-311 Century Bldg., Denver. 





THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
RKER nishing the services of two offices 
PA to. its candidates. Established 


' eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin office 
Colfax, Washington , 














MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
pepe Pine registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Little Gardens for Boys and Girls.......... Hig gins Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.10 
The Conquest of Consumption ........ Hutchin son “ “ “ “ 1:00 
The Professional Aunt.... ............cseseeeee Wemys “ “ “ “ 1.00 
The Book Of Easter... ... ce. cssccesesccceecesseves —_ The Macmillan Co., N. Ye 1.25 
Theme Book in English Composition........... itchcock Henry Holt & Co., “ 50 
First German Readings.......... Ani hd. oeve Allen [Ed.] “ “ “ “ “40 
A College Course in Writ from Models.... Berkeley ‘ “ “ - 4295 
Elemen History of the United States..... Gor CharlésScribner’s Sons, “ ‘6 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries . Greeley Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Abraham Lincoin...................++++++: . Putnam G.P.Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. —— 
The Pilgrim Fathers ...............---sssce-s008 Cockshot ° > “ “ 2.50 
His Of Astromomy........... 2. -6c- cece tenes Forbes ; “ “ s © 
His of Chemistry(Vol. I.)..................- Thorpe ~ - “ “ ae 
Sir Philip Sidney. ...«...........4-.----sseee0 eee Addleshaw “ “s 3.50 
Stephen A. Douglas........... a 9 ee ey Carr A. C. McClurg & Co., “ 2.00 
Attention and Interest..... .............-....--- — 74 Macmillan Co., “ 1.00 
The oss oes hhc escccoso gees umway ’ “ “s - “95 
emes ee ye a 2 ee owe Hubbell William F, Fell Co., “ Pre « 
A First AE EER Howe, Pritchard, Brown Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ ded 
Manual! Training for Common Schools......... Allen eg “ ge at 
Number by NID is acias s acus ong sap aro Gray J.B.Lippincott Co.,. Phila, —~— 
The ior blie ...... Rake .cS-4o-be..- D. Appleton & Co, N.Y. —— 
The Master Rca hiaccseS sess sveseeWBes Go eccctes Bacheller Doubleday, Page & Co., “ contin 
Historie Boyhood .. .. ........se.eeeeecseeceeeee Holland George W. Jacobs, © Phila. 1.50 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catal 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 


Stye NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrouBure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


git NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
or both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. [For catalogue 
address J. AsBuRY PitTMAN, Principal. 

















sections of chocolate cake)— 
“Mamma, isn’t it funny how much 
larger Jimmy really is than he ap- 
pears to be from the outside?”— 
Judge. 

A SKILLED WHIP. 

Irate passenger—‘“I believe you’re 
driving over every stone in the 
road!” 

Driver—“Waal, sir, it takes a 
purty good driver to hit ’em all.” 

LAZY. 
I think I’d like to sneak away 
To where the blossoms nod and 
sway— 
Through wooded pathways, cool and 
dank, 
That lead to some soft, grassy bank; 
And when I got there, seems to me 
That I would right industriously 
Do nothin’, 


August days ain’t made for work— 
Instead, to loaf around and shirk. 
Lazin’ ’neath some shady tree, 
So lazy that, it seems to me 
I’d just forget the cares an’ strife, 
An’ vow that I'd, the rest of life, 
Do nothin’. 
—HExchange. 


HBIGH HO, A PIRATE BOLD. 


Mark Twain is a pirate, so some 
people say, 

A bold buccaneer of this christian- 
ized day; 

He rode the high seas and he robbed, 
we are told, 

From the good ship, Will Shakes- 
peare, a chapter of gold. 


And, unlike Captain Kidd, who 
sought far away nooks, 

Has buried his treasure in one of his 
books; 

And now the press agent, and pub- 
lishers, too, 

Will share in the booty—Oh! what a 
smart crew. 

Alfred, one day, had been treated 
to a donkey ride in the park and had 
become much enamoured of his 
shaggy gray steed. After having 
given the latter one more final good- 
by pat, he asked mother earnestly, 
while walking away: “Mother, do 
you s’pose dat donkey knows he is a 
donkey ?” 


A GOOD JOB. 

Visitor—“What is your husband 
doing now, Mandy?” 

Mandy—“Nuffin. He’s lookin’ for 
& government job.” 

Visitor—‘What kind?’ 

Mandy—“Census work. He’s jist 
written to Washington to see if he 
kin be allowed to count de chickens 
in dis vicinity.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Mrs. Ta Salle Corbell Pickett, 
widow of General George E. Pickett, 
who led the famous eharge at 
Gettysburg, was known as the “Child 
Bride of the Confederacy,” and no 
person living to-day has perhaps had 
a wider acquaintance with public 
men before and after the war, and 
few women are better known than 
Mrs. Pickett. She has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazines, 
and has written a number ef books. 
including ‘“‘Pickett and His Men.” 
Mrs. Pickett will make her vaude- 
ville debut at Keith’s theatre in Bos- 
ton on Monday. March 28, and will 
describe the charge that made her 
husband famous. On her. opening 
night Governor Draper, Mavor Fitz- 
gerald, officers of the G. A. R.. and a 
host of public. personages will be 
present to welcome her to Boston. 
Other features of the bill will be 
Theodore Friebus, late of the Castle 
Square Stock company, in a sketch; 
Charley Case: Williams and Van 
Aylstyne, ard Mr. and Mrs. Gardner 
Crane, 


- 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 327.] 








ports over imports amounted’ to 
$83,000,000. Last June was the tirst 
month fer thirteen years with an 
import excess. For the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year 


there was an excess of exports) 


amounting to $189,000,000. But in 
the corresponding peried of the pre- 
ceding year the export excess w#s 
$341.000.600. The excess of exports 
in the eight-months’ period this year 
is nearly $100,000,000 short of that 
for any similar period sinee 1896. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


Under ordinary circumstances, 
there would seem to be no reason 
why the average American should 
lie awake nights worrying over the 
question, Who shall build railroads 
in Manchuria and between what 
points they shall run. But this ques- 
tion is one which may ultimately 
have momentous consequences. One 
of the questions which Secretary 
Knox submitted some time ago to 
the consideration of the Powers. in 
connection with the financing of Chi- 
nese railways, was that of the build- 
ing of a_ road from Chin-chow to 
Aigun, by the aid of an Anglo- 
American syndicate, diplomatically 
supported by the two governments. 
Russia not only did not approve this 
suggestion, but it has interposed a 
decided vets upon the construction of 
such a road by China itself, on the 
ground that it is contrary to a prom- 
ise given years ago. The real point 
at issue is the course of trade; and 
the action of Russia is interpreted as 
hostile to “the open door.” 


, 
> 





Heredity is a strong influence, and 
environment is another strong influ- 
ence, but heredity and environment 
together don’t account for some 
rmuen’s cussedness.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


R T a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 18 @ sort of cal} 
Fl from schools that comes to us with an especial welccme. For instance. here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private school dated Feb. 7, 1910: “ September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successful experience; fond of nature; interested mm 
boys. ages eee small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; preserably a college 
joining and guiding them in their out.of- graduate; would consider a high-gr 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical train 
and manual ‘raining. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort 
place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, “* Don’t takeany ordinary high schoo) place ; you can get 
thatany time; }ou would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 fortlat; trust ENTLEM N 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantageto be a 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, ¥. Y. 














/ TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, ** "ste > 


| We are now in the midst of things, daily filling ee positions in Col’eges, State Noiwal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want ferfonal service, write, ts, 
8000 positions filled through this one cffice. AdcdiessC. J. ALF EIT, Mireger. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


/ Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schols. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


** 8 , introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN ht GO! TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Echools to parents. Call om 


| or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





: with good general education wanted for department work im 
; PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! School sud Colleges in } enn- 
) sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $20 to $70 per me nth. Fos further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGEN‘ Y, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asrists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥- 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SA BIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 





During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
,and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
| Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both «employers anc teachers is the aim o 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iul) information concerning theme 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “7.x sector site. Bebon 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCA TORS" "seston °* EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agenc 
3 8 y 














a e 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary 
_ Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 


By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 


' help to the teacher. 


. 


Fully Illustrated 12mo 
Cloth, $1.00 


244 pages 





No School Library is Complete Without Lippincott's 
New Gazetteer 





J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


' Science 


A weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
original articles and notes on the progress of the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientific societies and academies, reviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $5.00, Single numbers 15 cents. 


The Popular Science Monthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applications 
of science to education and society. 


Annual subscription 83.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual subscription $4.00. Single numbers 36 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. Lancaster, Pa. 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 

















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from rece nt patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I 9m with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*]| thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutallour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘«] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
lease put us in communication with them.”’ 


’ From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
eg in keeping me well pe in regard to vacancies in 
th art of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very truly yours.” 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WAM, FP. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
m Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beaco 
ong Distance Telephone. 














Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
qt teaching this important subject, and itcan be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and countryin which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
nai success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
aeproneh the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS, 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


20 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 




















